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OBITUARY 


The charity of your prayers is requested for the 
repose of the soul of Mr. A. C. McKee, who died at his 
home in Indianapolis on May 9th. The deceased, a 
convert to the Church, was a quiet and unassuming 
Christian gentleman whom it was a pleasure to know. 
For years he had been a daily communicant whose 
devout life was a source of edification to all. Although 
manager of the printing department at Shortridge High 
School, Mr. McKee was an active worker in the St 
Vincent de Paul Conference, and he gave much of his 
spare time to works of charity. For several years Mr. 
McKee had contributed each month to THE GRAIL 3 
short sketch of the life of a saint for the month. Be 
cause of his annual visits to St. Meinrad Abbey and of 
his affiliation to the Abbey as a Secular Oblate of St 
Benedict, we shall long revere his memory for the 
“sweet odor of Christ” that he left in his wake.—May he 
rest in peace! 
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Thoughts for June 


The broad prairies of the Middle Western States are 
fragrant with sweet-scented wild roses in June. The 
pure bright colors of these lovely flowers, which adorn 
the prairies with transient glory, are a beautiful sight 
to behold. Our artist, as you will observe by the cover 
design of this.number, has visioned yards after yards 
of these glories of the prairie, but unfortunately we are 
unable at present to portray in colors these beauties of 
prairie, field, and garden. 


From within this border, with arms outstretched, the 
Child Jesus would fold you to His bosom in friendship’s 
loving embrace. His Sacred Heart goes out to all. He 
welcomes saint and sinner. The former He sustains 
with His holy grace, the latter, like the lost sheep, He 
brings back to the fold. Within the hearts of all He 
would enkindle the flames of love that burn within 
His own breast. To the clean of heart these flames are 
communicated. Venial sin may threaten to extinguish 
them, but mortal sin alone, like a mighty deluge, can 
quench these flames of love within the soul. 


The Sacred Heart of Jesus would draw all men to 
Himself. For this were all created. This, too, was the 
object of His mission on earth; this is the mission of 
His Church, which should carry on to the end of time 
the work that He inaugurated. 

Numerous are the works with which Divine Provi- 
dence has inspired zealous souls who seek the salvation 
of their fellow men. Among these good works is the 
International Eucharistic League for the Union of 
Christendom. As the Savior’s love extends to all men, 
excluding none, so the League embraces all, praying and 
laboring, in the first place, for union and harmony 
among all the faithful; then, for the return of all the 
sects to unity with us; and, finally, for the conversion 
of all the heathens—which includes all who have never 
been baptized. 

What are the requirements of the League? Just a 
short daily offering which may be made mentally or 












orally, an occasional Communion received and Mass 
heard. These requirements do not *bind under sin. 
There are no other obligations. The editor of THE 
GRAIL will be glad: to send you a certificate of admission. 


Saints of Today 


Holiness is one of the marks of the Church, and the 
Church has the power of communicating this holiness 
to all who desire it. That this holiness is really com- 
municated we have numerous examples the world over. 
There are many in all lands who are now treading the 
paths of holiness. The canonization of the “Little 
Flower” reminds us that there are still saints among 
us, even if we do not recognize them as such. They 
are not to be found in the cloister only, but also in 
every other walk of life. They are the good, upright 
souls whose piety is solid but unostentatious. Miracles 
may not mark their lives but their virtue remains un- 
shaken in the midst of the storms of temptation from 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 


We have a case in mind. Many of our readers will, 
no doubt, recall one or other of the articles of a spir- 
itual nature, signed “Aquila,” the Latin for “eagle,” 
which have appeared from time to time in THE GRAIL. 
Mr. Eagle, for that was the pious writer’s name, re- 
cently passed to his reward. As a holy life presages a 
holy death, we trust that he is now in possession of 
eternal happiness. 


Mr. Eagle, whose home was in England, was the 
worthy father of a good family. A number of his 
daughters are religious and a son is priest. “He was 
always a true child of the Church,” writes one of his 
daughters. “One might say of him—‘The zeal of thy 
house hath eaten me up.’ The love of the liturgy was 
the master passion of his life. For over forty years 
he had recited the Divine Office daily, and when, in the 
last days of his life, he was obliged to spend three 
months in a hospital ward, it was all in all to him— 
his very life.” 
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This devout man, who was a Franciscan Tertiary, 
was buried in the Franciscan habit. His son celebrated 
the Requiem Mass. 


Rev. Dom Hugh Bevenot, O. S. B., one of our regular 
contributors, writes that he too mourns the loss of a 
good father, who likewise died recently in England. Mr. 
Bevenot, who was formerly a Papal Zouave, and who 
gave his three sons to the Church, was well prepared 
to meet death.—God grant eternal rest to the souls of 
all the faithful departed! 


ot o 


TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 











The End of the Year 


What year? The schoolboy and the teacher know 
well. It is June, the end of the school year. What 
thoughts come to the teacher’s mind as, after so many 
months of toil, he sees the end of his labors and a period 
of rest come on; as he sits at his rostrum for the last 
time and looks over the room? He sees before him 
young minds and hearts that have been placed under 
his control, to fashion and train after the model which 
God Himself has shown, and he realizes that his is 
one of the highest callings given to man. He sees 
anew that a teacher’s vocation and work are potent of 
the most exalted results in the realm of gaining souls 
to God and of building up society. And he joys in the 
thought that, with the help of God’s grace, his own poor 
efforts have borne evident fruit in these young hearts, 
and that, though his own glory and praise will go un- 
sung in the history of man’s achievements, yet his 
reward in eternity will be great. 

It is the end of the year. Farewell! Good-bye! 
Teacher and pupils are leaving that room, but they 
cannot tear themselves completely away from it. Mem- 
ory binds them to it, memory of that which stays longest 
with us, of places where we have labored and sorrowed 
and laughed,—where we have lived. And as the months 
and years widen the stretch between then and now, we 
know that memory will act with us in the usual merci- 
ful way it has of obliterating gradually the pains and 
sorrows we have endured, allowing them to vanish suf- 
fused in the comforting glow of warm friendships and 
peace and mutual trust. 

Oh, the charm of distance! Who has not stood alone 
at night on the river’s bank and heard coming over the 
water the harmony of sweet music? Perhaps among the 
musicians there may be a slight discord or lack in puri- 
ty of tone; but at this distance all that is unpleasant 
comes not to our ears; we hear only the harmonious 
swells, and scarce breathe for emotion at this romantic 
hour. So, too, when we shall muse in future years on 
these months that have passed. From days when duty 
was fulfilled and God was among us, there can come to 


us on the shores of actuality only the sweet strains 
of that happy time when we labored together and loved 
and laughed. And there will pass before us the faces of 
the young whom we have taught, whose after life we 
have watched with parental interest; and a prayer will 


arise from our lips that God may have them always in 


His keeping. 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom. Hugh Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A. 


51. Sir Gawain 


A figure gaunt and tall, with sturdy pace — 
Behold Gawain, son of Morgan le Fay; 
His arm of steel with heaviest lance could play, 
His helm was proof against the mightiest mace. 


The leopard on his shield told his high race: 
A nephew of the King; prompt to essay 
The hardiest quests,—a giant he did slay, 

A griffin, and a lion in close embrace! 


This hardihood was paired with graciousness 
To suffering maidens. But the praise he won 
Hardened his heart, and he despised each knight 
Less valiant; or if in noble fight 
They bore themselves as well as he had done, 

Then would be grind his teeth with viciousness. 


Missing 
KATE AYERS ROBERT 


“Come, little lamb, I heard your cry, 
It is not my wish that you should die 
Out here on the mountain wild. 

I left the fold when I saw that you 
Had not returned as you’re wont to do; 
I knew you were young and mild.” 


“Be still while I loosen the briers strong 
That have kept you prisoner here so long 
Away from the fold and me. 

In my arms I will carry you back again 

To where shelter and food await. And then 
’Twill be joy to know you are free.” 


So the Shepherd returned with his loved and lost, 
But no one knew what the journey cost 

Nor the depths they had travelled through— 

Till voices of angels were heard on high, 
Repeating the story to earth and sky, 

Of the wonders that Love can do. 


Waiting 
P. K. 
Our Guest divine, admittance to implore, 
Oft waits at our heart’s firmly bolted door 
A-knocking,—but in vain. 


Unheeded in His tapping; for within 


Our passions revelling, make fearful din,— 
So He must leave again. 
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The Eucharist and Athletes 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


“B ABE Ruth, did you say, Father? How 
many ‘runs’ has he made since his sick- 
ness?” eagerly asked Harold Honor when he 
_ Father Gilbert mention the name of his 
idol. 

“T didn’t make any reference to his ‘home 
runs.’ I simply stated that Babe knows his 
obligation in regard to Sunday Mass.” 

“Gee! Babe Ruth going to Mass!” 

“Why of course. He has an immortal soul as 
well as you, and, being a Catholic, he enjoys 
no exemption from the law of the Church.” 

“Go on, Father. Anything you can tell me 
about Babe Ruth will be of interest.” 


“Well, it was on a Sunday morning sometime 
last year that a sports writer on a western pa- 
per went to the hotel where Babe was stopping 
to interview him. The editor met him as he was 
hurrying from the ho- 
tel. He told Ruth what 
he wanted, but the an- 
swer was: ‘I can’t talk 
to you now. I have to 
go back to Mass. I'll 
see you after Mass. 

“*What do you mean 
by saying that you have 
to go back to Mass,’ 
queried the sports writ- 
er. 

“‘Why I went to 
church this morning to 
hear Mass,’ said Babe, 
‘but when I got there it was after the Gospel, 
so I have to go back to hear a whole Mass.’ 

“The sports writer commenting on this inci- 
dent with some friends remarked: ‘If Babe is 
that earnest in observing the religious practices 
of his Church he must be a real man. I'll tell 
the world he is after that one incident. The 
statement made by Babe Ruth let me know him 
better than I ever knew him before. He was 
carrying out the lessons of devotion to his faith 
which he was taught as a boy. I take off my 
hat to him.’ ” 

“I too say bully for Babe!” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic lad. “But, Father, would he have 
had to go back to another Mass?” 

“Now, Harold, look at your cathechism. What 
does it say about attending Mass on Sunday?” 

“It says that we are bound to hear a Mass on 
Sunday as it is a mortal sin to neglect it through 
our own fault.” 

“Well a Mass means a whole Mass not only a 
part of one. If a Catholic,—therefore, has not 





heard a whole Mass, he must, if possible, make 
up for the omission.” 

“But if he didn’t make it up would he com- 
mit a grievous sin, Father?” 

“A good Catholic doesn’t always ask whether 
a sin is grievous or not. It is enough for him 
to know that a thing is a sin. In the case of 
the Mass, if an important part is wilfully omit- 
ted, the sin is mortal, but venial only if the 
omitted portion is small and _ insignificant. 
Theologians generally hold that if one arrives 
in time for the offertory, that is, right after the 
Credo, no mortal sin is committed. If one comes 
after the offertory but before the consecration 
he must under pain of mortal sin, if possible, 
hear another Mass up to and including the offer- 
tory. Any Catholic who is zealous about his 
faith will, as Babe Ruth did, go back or remain 
for a second Mass, at 
least for its first part, 
not only when he has 
missed the offertory 
with the preceding por- 
tion but also when he 
has failed to be in 
Church for a smaller 
part.” 

“Could a person hear 
half of one Mass and 
half of another?” 

“Certainly never at 
the same time and ful- 
fill his obligation. In 
any case the consecration and the Communion 
must be in the same Mass. Better is it to hear 
one whole continuous Mass.” 

“Father, I bet few professionals would be so 
conscientious about Mass as Babe was.” 

“Well, don’t be so certain on this point. You 
heard of Jimmy Murphy, who was interna- 
tionally famous in automobile races.” 

“Wasn’t he killed, Father?” 

“Yes, last September his car crashed into a 
picket fence at the race track in Syracuse, New 
York, and he died almost instantly.” 

“What about him, Father?” 

“Neither did he make light of Holy Mass. 
He attended Mass the very day he died and re- 
ceived the sacraments on the eve of his death. 
He always went to confession and Communion 
before a race and he looked upon death as his 
riding mate in speed tournaments. A friend of 
his related at the time of the accident: ‘He 
got me up Sunday to go to Mass. Say, you 
couldn’t miss Mass with Jimmy around.’ ” 
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“You are right, Father, that’s another fine 
example.” 

“Yes, but not the only one. 
know nothing of the Notre 
squad.” 

“Sure, Father, I follow 
along.” 

“Have you never heard that they receive Ho- 
ly Communion frequently ?” 

“No, I don’t believe that I have.” 

“Why the average member goes to Commun- 
ion every morning. “These men preach daily 
Communion by word and example,’ says Father 
O'Hara, the prefect of religion at the school. On 
all the football trips last fall,arrangements were 
made in advance for Holy Communon for every 
day of the trip. This required a rather long 
fast on occasions but the boys never missed. 
Trips were frequently interrupted for this very 
purpose. So also some of the Catholic boys at 
West Point. Last November when the Army- 
Navy football game was played, fifteen West 
Point football players received Holy Commun- 
ion on the morning of the game. Just to men- 
tion another edifying example, John Maurer, 
captain of the University of Illinois basketball 
team, is known as a battler on the gymnasium 
floor. But on the Sundays of last school year 
he donned the red cassock and the white sur- 
plice to serve with five other ‘varsity’ men at the 
four Masses at St. John’s Chapel for university 
students.” 

“Such accounts are inspiring for us boys at 
home, Father.” 

“Well, let the inspiration work. Since you 
are at present in this mood I will tell you what 
the Jesuit Father Zulueta writes in his ‘Gath- 
ered Fragments’ of a jockey in Scotland.” 

“A jockey, Father?” 

“Exactly. The zealous writer heads the lit- 
tle narrative with the title: ‘That’s the jockey 
for me!’ Then he continues: ‘It is not among 
the horse-racing community that most people 
would look first of all for models of Eucharistic 
fervor. And yet what grand surprises does not 
God’s graces prepare for us? It was eight 
o’clock one night when a spare, lightly built 
youth rang the presbytery bell at a Catholic 
church in Scotland and asked to see the priest. 
On the Father’s coming down, the young man 
said: “Father, I want to go to Holy Commun- 
ion.” The priest, naturally unaccustomed to an 
application of this kind so late at night, thought 
he should inquire further. ‘Are you a Catho- 
lic?” he asked. “I am,” the youth answered. 
“Well, don’t you know that Catholics are not 
allowed to receive Communion unless they are 
fasting?” “I do, but I am fasting. I’ve had 
nothing to eat or drink today.” Somewhat 
astonished, the Father inquired: “What then 
have you been doing all day?” “I ama racing 


Of course you 
Dame football 


their games all 


jockey, Father. I have run three races today 
and,” he added with a knowing toss of his head, 
“TI won two of them. But today is my father’s 
anniversary and I always go to Communion on 
that day.” Of course the priest gave our hum- 
ble hero of the Eucharist his holy desire.’ ” 

“Father, I heard one time that even if one is 
fasting he may not receive Communion in the 
afternoon.” 

“You are correct, the new Canon Law states 
expressly that Holy Communion is to be given 
only during those hours of the day when the 
celebration of Holy Mass is allowed, but it adds 
wisely: unless there is a good reason to give it 
at other times of the day. Now who would dare 
say that this reason did not exist in favor of the 
self-sacrificing jockey ?” 

“Father, I believe if you were Pope you would 
place all the sportsmen and professionals in 
the catalogue of saints.” 

“Far from it. Many a one of this class will 
never honor the roster of the saints. On the 
contrary, many a one actually runs the greatest 
risk of losing his soul just because he places 
sports even above the Eucharist and the Mass. 
But honor to him to whom honor is due. There 
was a saint in the Middle Ages whose devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist, according to the legend, 
was singularly rewarded even in the matter of 
sports. This was St. Theobald who, when he 
still lived in the world, took great delight in 
the tournaments of the day. He himself played 
an active réle in them and, owing to his clever- 
ness, was famous for many a victory. One day 
he set out for such a contest for which elaborate 
preparations had been made. On his way he 
passed a church where the bells just rang for 
Mass. He dismounted from his horse and en- 
tered the church, where he devoutly heard 
Mass. A second Mass followed and our Knight 
remained for it also. Then only did he proceed 
to the place of encounter. What was his sur- 
prise when, on his approach, he was surround- 
ed by his comrades who congratulated him on 
his victory for having hurled all his rivals into 
the sand. At first he thought he was being 
made a laughing stock of but later he suspected 
that an angel had taken his place whilst he him- 
self had heard the two Masses. God wished to 
show him that even in worldly matters it is of 
great benefit to attend the Holy Sacrifice.” 

“What became of him, Father?” 

“Why this incident made such,an impression 
upon him that on the very same day he made a 
vow to God to leave the world. He became a 
Cistercian and sometime later was elected ab- 
bot. For many years he filled this position to 
the great blessing of his subjects. His devo 
tion to the Holy Eucharist grew from day to 
day. No employment was too lowly for him 
when it had any reference to the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment. He gladly swept the church and reserved 
unto himself the care of the sanctuary lamp. 
He died in the odor of sanctity in 1247.” 


Corpus Christi in Jerusalem 
DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. 8. B. 


HE feast of the Blessed Sacrament is cele- 

brated in the holy places by processions, 
which may not be of such grandeur and dimen- 
sions as in purely Catholic districts, but which 
receive their characteristics from the spots 
round which they move. 

The principal Corpus Christi procession is 
the one on the morning of the solemnity after 
the Pontifical Mass in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. For this occasion the sacred struc- 
ture is not only decorgted with flowers, pic- 
tures, and hangings, but on the top of the Holy 
Sepulchre there are standing statues of the 
Apostles between beautifully carved and gild- 
ed turrets. The procession moves round the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre and brings es- 
pecially home to the devout worshipper, that 
under the appearances of bread in the mon- 
strance there is hidden the body of our Saviour 
in that glorified state in which on Easter morn- 
ing He penetrated the rock of that sepulchre 
before the stone was moved by the angel, un- 
seen by the guards. 


In the afternoon a large number of the clergy 
and members of the Catholic institutions meet 
at St. Stephen’s Church at the invitation of 
the Dominicans. Whilst the procession winds 
its way in front of the Dominican church and 
through their beautiful grounds, under the 
chant of the hymns and canticles composed by 
their own great Saint Thomas, one thinks of 
the first martyr, St. Stephen, who, on this spot, 
expired full of charity towards his enemies,— 
a charity, which, no doubt, had been frequently 
nourished by his fervent reception of the Holy 
Eucharist,—which he also ministered, likewise 
by his seeing, in vision the glorious body of his 
Master standing at the right-hand side of the 
heavenly Father. 

On the Sunday morning within the Octave of 
the feast there was a modest procession in the 
Benedictine Church of our Lady’s Dormitio, the 
hearest sanctuary to the now desecrated room 
of the Last Supper. What a host of memories 
rise up whilst the small congregation with can- 
dies and banners walks round the church, de- 
scends into the beautiful crypt, and makes a sta- 
tion at the altar of Our Blessed Lady, at which 
is chanted a passage from the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, narrating the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist near this spot, the place where 
we knelt belonged then to the house of St. 
Mark and was the ground on which part of the 





first Christian church stood. Here it was where 
the Apostles met for the breaking of bread day 
by day, with as many of the faithful as the room 
could hold, whilst others met for the same pur- 
pose in other large houses; here Our Blessed 
Lady practiced her daily Holy Communion; 
here the first episcopal consecration, that of St. 
Mathias, took place, as well as the ordinations 
of the first seven deacons. And what a striking 
meaning have here the words of the sequence 
of the Corpus Christi Mass: “Praise, O Sion, 
thy own Saviour, praise thy Leader and thy 
Shepherd, in loud Hymns and Canticles.” 

The surrounding neighbourhood of the Holy 
City also shares in honouring the Eucharistic 
King, the descendants of the Bethlehem shep- 
herd boy and the native of this region. Natural- 
ly there is a solemn procession in the Church of 
the Nativity of Bethlehem, the name of which 
signifies ““House of Bread,” and where the Body 
of Christ was first seen and worshipped by the 
most holy Virgin, Saint Joseph, and the Shep- 
herds; the latter of whom were invited by the 
Angels, who sang the first praises in honour of 
the Body of Christ. From this place started 
the first procession in which the Body of Christ 
was carried, viz., that to the temple on the 
fortieth day after His birth. There It was most 
reverently handled and praised by holy Simeon 
and worshipped by Ann the saintly widow. To 
Bethlehem the holy Magi were led by the won- 
drous star that they might give to the Chris- 
tian world the example, often imitated since, 
of parting with their gold for the honour and 
service of the God-man, of offering Him the 
incense of worship and the myrrh of patient 
endurance. 

At the diocesan seminary of Beitgiala, close 
to Bethlehem, there was an outdoor procession 
on Sunday evening. The congregation of the 
parish was re-enforced by many schismatic 
Greeks of the village; the French seminarists 
of the Congregation of the Sacred Heart shared 
the singing at Vespers and at the procession 
with the seminarists of the diocese, and the 
band from the Salesian Orphanage joined in 
the joyous homage to the Blessed Sacrament. 
His Beatitude, the Patriarch, accompanied by 
a dozen priests, vested in chasubles or copes, 
carried the Blessed Sacrament and gave Bene- 
diction at the three altars, erected respectively 
by the seminarists, the sisters of St. Joseph, and 
the parish. The church is the first non-Francis- 
can place of worship for a congregation in the 
country; it was built by the Latin Patriarch 
and is thus in truth the Mother Church of the 
many mission churches founded since in Pal- 
estine and Transjordania. 

On the octave day the French Brothers of the 
Christian Schools had arranged a procession 
on the heights of Bethlehem. From their church 
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the procession went to the grounds of the School 
Sisters, and then turned back to their own prem- 
ises. In both institutions beautiful altars had 
been erected and Benediction was given from 
them to a large multitude of religious, scholars, 
and people of different Creeds. On the route 
a number veiled Mohammedan women stood in 
reverent attitude. The characteristic of this 
procession was the manifestion of the piety of 
the numerous scholars present, due to the train- 
ing of the Brothers, Salesians, and Sisters. 
There was a kind of extension of the octave by 
the Eucharistic procession on the feast of the 
Sacred Heart, arranged by the Salesian Fathers, 
who keep the feast as the titular of their Church 
at Bethlehem. It is the longest outdoor pro- 


cession in Palestine, passing, as it does, from 
their church through the main streets of the 
town to the square in front of the Church of 
the Nativity and then back again to their own 
church, with altars and Benediction in several 
places. In favourable contrast to many so- 
called civilized Western Christians the half 
civilized Mohammedans and schismatics of 
Bethlehem neither sneer nor disturb these man- 
ifestations of Catholic devotion, but rather 
expect them and enjoy them. Let us hope, that 
many may be moved to ask for light, as the 
blind man at Jericho did, when he heard that 
Jesus was passing by, saying: “Lord, that I 
may see.” 


Feast of Tongues on Mount Sion 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


HE room of the Last Supper on Mount 

Sion in Jerusalem was also the scene of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. When, therefore, 
two large churches were successively built 
round the holy spot, the right aisle, containing 
in the apse or choir the site of the Cenacle, was 
dedicated to the Most Holy Eucharist; the left 
aisle was devoted to the veneration of our Lady, 
and is now represented by the Church of the 
“Dormitio”; but the nave of the Basilica was 
consecrated to the Holy Ghost, and rightly so; 
for, although the descent took place in the sup- 
per room, yet the adjoining place had ben filled 
with the crowds who heard the Apostles speak 
each one in his own tongue. 

It is of interest to know that several of these 
eld languages have been preserved to our own 
times in the same form in which they were 
used on the first Pentecost. This is well known 
as far as Latin and Greek are concerned; for, 
although they are not used in their ancient form 
as popular languages, yet they serve as litur- 
gical languages, i. e., they are still used for holy 
Mass and divine service, so that we may say 
that the successors of the Apostles still praise 
God on Pentecost in the same old languages. 

This is, however, not only true of Latin and 
Greek, but also of some other ancient eastern 
tongues. And although many of the priests and 
bishops who say Mass in these languages are 
not Catholics, yet others are united with us in 
the full: Catholic faith and are as fully subject 
to the Roman Pontiff as we are, and their an- 
cient Mass services are recognized as Catholic. 
It is true, their Mass contains other prayers and 
ceremonies than our own, so that, if we attend- 
ed it without special books, we should be very 
much puzzled; yet their Mass contains all the 
principal parts, and we Latin Catholics, as we 
are styled in the East, can fulfil our Sunday 


duty by assisting at such an Eastern Catholic 
Mass. These “Eastern Rites’ are in some cases 
older than our own Latin Mass prayers and 
ceremonies, and they are so fully recognized | 
by the Holy See that it is not lawful for Eastern 
priests to drop their rite and say Mass in Latin. 

It was certainly a good idea when the Ger- 
man Catholics had built Our Lady’s Church ona 
part of the ancient site, close to the Cenacle, on 
a spot where the multitude stood on Pentecost, 
to make Pentecost a great annual celebration 
there, and to arrange for the praise of God in 
different tongues. For this purpose priests of 
different rites are invited, so that each day of 
Whitsun week, holy Mass is said in one or two 
different Eastern rites and languages. 

In order to give a better idea of these rites, we 
will briefly consider them under two main head- 
ings: A. Maronites, B. Uniates of different 
types. 

A. MARONITES 


The Maronites differ from the other Eastern 
rites or Churches inasmuch as they have always § 
remained Catholics, i. e., united with the Holy 
See, and free from error against the faith, al- 
though they were sometimes for centuries quite 
isolated. Like all the other Easterns they have 
their own bishops, so that we find sometimes 
in the same town several Catholic bishops who 
are independent of each other, each being sub- 
ject to an archbishop or patriarch of the same 
rite and to the Pope. There are, e. g., four 
Catholic Patriarchs who have their titles from 
the ancient, now destroyed, city of Antioch: 
a Latin, a Greek, a Syrian, and a Maronite. Be 
sides their patriarch, who resides in the Liba- 
non where most of his flock live, the Maronites 
have nine other bishops in different towns of 
Syria who rule the 450,000 faithful of this rite. 
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The 2,400 Maronites in Palestine are gov- 
erned by a Vicar of the Patriarch. They have 
only small congregations in Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, but larger ones in Haifa and the North. 
Several of their very numerous priests serve 
missions belonging to the Latin Patriarchate, or 
are acting as teachers of Arabic in Catholic 
schools. In their Mass they use the ancient Syr- 
iac language, which is practically the same as 
spoken by the Jews in Palestine at the time of 
Our Lord, and therefore also by Our Lord Him- 
self. Lately the Maronites have taken prayers 
from the Roman Mass and translated them into 
their own language. They always read the 
Epistle and Gospel in their ordinary daily lan- 
guage, for their people understand the ancient 
language as little as our people understand Lat- 
in. 

B. THE UNIATES 


The name Uniate signifies dioceses and peo- 
ple in eastern countries, whose ancestors were 
for a time separated from the Catholic Church, 
but who have come back. They differ from Prot- 
estants inasmuch as they have kept true bish- 
ops and priests, and Mass and sacraments, al- 
though when they were separated, they had fall- 
en into errors about some other article of our 
holy faith. The ancestors of the Syro-Chal- 
deans and of the Malabar or Thomas Christians 
were led into eror by Nestorius, a patriarch of 
Constantinople, who taught, that in Christ 
there are not only two natures, which is true, 
but also two persons, which is heresy, and this 
was condemned in the year 431. 

In opposition to this error a new heresy 
arose, which went too far in the other direction. 
The Monophysites taught that there was only 
one person, but also only one nature in Christ. 
This error was condemned in the year 451, and 
as the Armenians, Syrians, Copts, and Abys- 
sinians partly or wholly clung to this error, they 
were for centuries separated from the Church. 
When speaking of Uniates we must always 
bear in mind, that in each rite, except one, the 
number of bishops, priests, and people who are 
still separated from the Church is larger than 
that of the Uniates. It will be well to consider, 
first, the Uniates, who have returned from the 
schism of the Nestorians and the Monophysites, 
and then the Greek Uniates, who are in many 
points different from the other groups. 


1. THE SyRo-CHALDEANS 


The Syro-Chaldeans, also called Assyrians, 
are found in Mesopotamia and to a less extent 
inSyria. Their ancestors were Nestorians, but 
many returned to the Church since 1551, and 
after 1600 the whole of the Chaldeans were 
Catholics; but after 1670 there was a relapse 
amongst many. The Catholics of this rite have 





a patriarch at Mossul, who is descended from 
the ancient patriarchal family; for the Patri- 
arch has always been succeeded by a brother 
or cousin or nephew. Besides him, there are 
twelve archbishops and bishops, although their 
group numbers less than 100,000 people. The 
liturgical language is the ancient East-Syriac. 
There are only few Chaldeans in Palestine. 

Closely related to these are the Malabar or 
Thomas Christians in the West of India. They 
trace their conversion to Christianity back to 
the Apostle Saint Thomas. Their ancestors 
also became Nestorians, but many have come 
back and are now governed by an archbishop 
and three bishops. Half a million of them are 
Catholics and less than that number are still 
separated. They have no representative in Pal- 
estine. 

2. PURE SYRIANS 


They are so-called to distinguish them from 
the Syro-Chaldeans. When the latter fell into 
the Nestorian schism, the Syrians kept the true 
faith, but twenty years later they became Mo- 
nophysites. Many have come back to the uni- 
ty of the faith since 1781. Besides the Patri- 
arch of Antioch, who resides at Beirut, the 
Catholic Syrians have ten dioceses in Syria, 
Persia, and Mesopotamia for about 60,000 peo- 
ple, who often live side by side with Maronites 
or Catholic Syro-Chaldeans or Catholic Greeks. 
In Palestine there are only four small congre- 
gations numbering together 110 faithful, .whose 
head is the Patriarchal Vicar at Jerusalem; 
like all the above-mentioned groups they are all 
of the same nationality. Their priests are edu- 
cated in the seminary, conducted by the Sub- 
jaco Benedictines on Mount Olivet in Jerusa- 
lem. 

3. THE ARMENIANS 


The Armenians are perhaps the best known 
of the eastern races, owing to their frequent 
persecutions by the Turks. The Armenians, 
too, were, and many still are, Monophysites, but 
in the twelfth century the majority of the na- 
tion became Catholic. But as, 200 years later, 
many fell again into schism, only the smaller 
part are now Uniates. They were very much 
dispersed and reduced by recent massacres and 
expulsions. Their Catholic patriarch has the 
title of Cilicia, but usually resided at Constan- 
tinople. Their 18 archbishoprics and bishoprics 
contain less than 150,000 people who are 
scattered over different countries. In Palestine 
they number less than 300. Their Patriarchal 
Vicar at Jerusalem resides at the Fourth Sta- 
tion of the Cross, where he has charge of the 
ancient Church of Our Lady of Sorrows. Their 
liturgical language is also the ancient tongue, 
spoken by the Apostles at Pentecost, but not 
understood by the people. 
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4. THE CopPTs 


The Copts are by nationality Egyptians, be- 
longing to the ancient Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria, and they became eventually also Monophy- 
sites. When they fell away, they kept their an- 
cient rite and liturgical language, but they 
sometimes use Greek prayers. Many came back 
to the Church since 1781; at present the Cath- 
olics number only 25,000, but as they are more 
zealous than the others, they are making many 
converts amongst their separated brethren. 
They are governed by a patriarch and two bish- 
ops, who reside in Egypt. They have a semi- 
nary at Cairo, and their priests are well educat- 
ed. -Only few of them are in Palestine. The 
Copts are unfavourably known through their 
separated brethren in the Holy Land, who have 
made themselves very unpleasant of late. 


5. THE ABYSSINIANS 


The Abyssinians are neighbors of the Copts 
and were in ancient times subject to the patri- 
archs of Alexandria. Their rite and language 
are different from the Coptic. They keep the 
Saturday as well as the Sunday as a day of rest 
and prayer, and have some old Jewish customs. 
The Catholics number about 20,000 and are gov- 
erned by a Vicar Apostolic. They have a small 
chapel and hospice in Jerusalem. They are 
proud to think that the first Catholic in their 
country was that treasurer of the Queen of 
Ethiopia, who was converted soon after Our 
Lord’s Ascension by the deacon Philip at the 
command of an Angel, and baptized immediate- 
ly by the roadside. 


6. THE GREEKS OR BYZANTINES 


We have postponed the most important of 
the Eastern rites to the last place. It is the 
one which counts most adherents in comparison 
to the other Orientals, both of Uniates and 
Schismatics. It also differs in several points 
from the other groups. Whereas the others 
usually contain people of the same tongue and 
nation the Byzantine rite contains Europeans, 
Asiatics, and Africans of different races and 
languages. Again, whilst the others use only 
one ancient tongue, the Byzantine rite in Eu- 
rope is celebrated in ancient Greek, Bulgarian, 
Serbian, Rumanian, Russian, Georgian. Also, 
whilst the others have only one ecclesiastical 
head, there are in this rite patriarchs, inde- 
pendent of each other, at Constantinople, Anti- 
och, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, besides the in- 
dependent metropolitans in different European 
countries. 


The rite is called by different names: It is 


called Byzantine, because all use the ceremonial 
of Byzantium or Constantinople, even if they do 


not use the Greek language. In Asia and Africa 
they are usually called Greeks, because there 
they use the Greek language. In Syria and 
Africa thy were formerly called Melchites, i. e., 
Imperialists, because when many Syrians and 
Copts became Monophysites, the professors of 
the true faith were protected and favoured by 
the imperial court of Constantinople. The sepa- 
rated Greeks in Asia and Africa call themselves 
“Orthodox,” i. e., of the true faith, not only 
against the Nestorians and the Monophysites, 
but also against us Catholics, especially as they 
consider us heretics concerning the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, and lately also on account of 
the Infallibility of the Pope. 

This imputed heresy of ours was not, how- 
ever, the reason for the Greek separation from 
the true Church; it was more the pride of the 
patriarchs and the imperial Court of Constanti- 
nople, who wanted to be independent of the 
Pope. Several times ruptures occurred and 
were healed, but the final separation of the four 
Greek Patriarchates from Rome took place in 
1054. Repeated attempts at reunion with the 
different patriarchs and metropolitans had on- 
ly temporary or partial results—Some Greeks 
in Syria, Palestine and Egypt have returned to 
unity since 1724 and are now under the Uniate 
Greek Patriarch of Antioch and twelve other 
archbishops and bishops; they number in these 
countries less than 200,000. There is in Pales- 
tine a Bishop for Galilee, and a Patriarchal Vic- 
ar for the South, altogether for about. 11,000 
people, of whom 4,000 live at Haifa. The White 
Fathers of Saint Anne’s Church in Jerusalem 
conduct a seminary for priests of this rite, for 
the whole of the Patriarchate of Antioch. 


Over 25,000 Greek Catholics are in Canada 
and the United States and have Churches and 
priests of their own rite; the same is also the 
case with the Ruthenians, who are also Byzan- 
tines, and with the Maronites, who, as we have 
seen, were always Catholics. In case a Latin 
Catholic should find it interesting or convenient 
to attend holy Mass at a Uniate or Maronite 
Church, he will find it helpful to use a transla- 
tion of their Mass, which can easily be obtained. 
He will then see by his own experience how the 
Holy Ghost has united many people of different 
tongues in the profession of the same faith and 
in the one common Christian worship. 


The Count of Foucauld 
(Died in the Sahara, a Martyr, during 1917) 
GEORGE SHUSTER 


For that his soul was dark with mud 
He sought the desert’s broom; 

Then, with the scarlet of his blood, 
Made the bleak sands to bloom. 
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Lives Touching 


MArY E. MANNIX 


Chapter 3 
AT THE RANCHO 


EN years later Wellington was again in 

that part of Mexico on business for a min- 
ing company, of which he was one of the engi- 
neers; curiosity as well as a certain wistful 
memory of the young girl, whose fate had prob- 
ably fallen out as had been arranged by her 
elders, led him to divert his course for a few 
miles towards the town of “San Juan de la 
Cruz.” 

Although his mind, during these years, had 
dwelt but casually on the short period he had 
spent there,—whenever he thought of Ysabelle 
it was with a feeling of compassion,—and now 
as he approached the one long street of the vil- 
lage, he concluded that whatever her destiny, 
she must have accepted it with a resignation 
natural to her character, one which, from his 
slight observation of her, was mature and un- 
usual for a girl of her age and the circumstanc- 
es that surrounded her. 

His mind would not linger on the incident of 
that last afternoon which had so puzzled him 
at the time. He turned towards the home of the 
Britomartes, to find it desolate and open to the 
winds; in the garden the guavas and mangoes 
had grown thicker and higher, while hibiscus 
and oleander trees, neglected but prolific, made 
a riot of color, and only the whirring notes of 
the siccadas broke the perfumed stillness of the 
noontide hour. 

For a while he stood contemplating the deso- 
late scene, then rode on past the house of the 
priest, where he had intended to stop and per- 
haps receive a greeting from Padre Sebastiano, 
but there were two strange cassocked figures 
walking about the garden, and he continued his 
journey without stopping. 

His way led through the mountains, from 
which the blazing sunshine was gradually fad- 
Ing, now advancing, now receding, through the 
faint mist which began to gather around their 
outlines, their giant forms grew more and more 
hazy in the distance until they seemed to float 
within that opalescent mantle like clouds about 
to break and vanish; it was a lonely ride. 

_ About sunset he came to a large and well-cul- 
tivated rancho in the valley lying between two 
spurs of the lofty mountain chain. The house, 
long and low, the first he had seen for many 
miles, was built of stone, with deep windows 
and a wide piazza, it looked inviting and hos- 
pitable. The approach to it led from the high- 
toad through a path across the fields, ending 
i a well-kept garden at the back. The grilled 


gates were ajar, and as he sat on his horse ad- 
miring it, Wellington looked down upon a pleas- 
ant prospect; he dismounted and ventured to 
look in. 

In the distance he could see an attractive 
courtyard or patio, and could hear the play of a 
fountain, near which stood a lady gathering 
flowers. In a moment Wellington had reached 
her side. 

“I beg your pardon Sefiora,” he said, remov- 
ing his hat, “I am a little uncertain as to my 
whereabouts. I have been riding all day. Will 
you have the kindness to tell me how far I shall 
have to travel before I find an Inn where I may 
pass the night?” 

With a suddenness characteristic of that part 
of the country, the sun had gone down behind 
the mountains. He could hardly see the face of 
the lady, but the voice that exclaimed, “Mr. Wel- 
lington,” told him he was standing in the pres- 
ence of her who had been much in his thoughts 
that day, and who was now probably the wife of 
Don Alvarez and the mistress of these broad 
domains. 

His own voice expressed surprise and pleas- 
ure, as, extending his hand in greeting, he re- 
plied : 

“How fortunate to have met you again. 
are married? This is your home?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I was married shortly 
after you left us. I have lived here ever since, 
except for occasional visits to the Capitol, where 
my husband is always busy with politics in the 
winter.” 

She led the way to a bench where they sat 
down. 

“You are but little changed, Sefior,” she said, 
looking at him with the frank but innocent 
gaze, which he had once found so attractive. 

“I cannot say the same for you, Sefiora,”’ he 
said, “you have certainly grown taller and 
stouter, and, shall I say it, quite stately in ap- 
pearance.” 

She laughed softly. 

“I passed through San Juan de la Cruz, to- 
day,” he said, “and the hour I spent there left 
rather a sad impression on my mind,—your 
grandfather’s house deserted, the garden for- 
lorn and neglected, a couple of strange priests 
walking about Padre Sebastiano’s garden; IL 
did not see one familiar face.” 

“You were not there long enough to become 
familiar with any face, Sefior,” she replied, 
“and yet you remembered ?” 

Her voice was very sad. 

“My grandfather died five months after my 
marriage,” she went on, “but I believe Dofia 
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Elvira is living somewhere in the neighborhood 
still—I have never seen her. They tell me that 
Father Sebastiano returned to Spain.” 

“You have a beautiful home here,” said Wel- 
lington, “it seems like a dream of paradise.” 

“A paradise of solitude,” she replied with a 
sigh, “my husband.has much property and many 
outside interests,—I am nearly always alone, 
but I do not mind that,” she added hastily, “I 
have my books and my garden and my good 
servants to oversee, thus the time passes.” 

Wellington felt that she was not happy, but 
he did not wish to intrude this consciousness 
upon her,—she seemed to be reflecting,—at 
length she said: 

“Senor, my husband is absent, I hardly expect 
him for a few days. As doubtless you very well 
know, it is not the custom in our country for a 
lady to receive gentlemen guests in the absence 
of the master of the house, especially when she 
has no elderly female companion, as is the case 
with me; but hospitality has in this instance, I 
think, a paramount claim. You are an old 
friend, or acquaintance, night is approaching, 
there is not an inn or house of any kind between 
this and the next village, fifteen miles distant. 
I will ask you, therefore, to dine and spend the 
night under my roof.” 

“Thank you,” replied Wellington, “I appreci- 
ate your kindness, and shall be very glad to 
renew an acquaintance which, though brief at 
the time, has never by me been forgotten.” 

She bent her head with a charming smile 
of acknowledgement, arose, clapped her hands, 
and walked forward a few steps to meet an 
Indian woman who emerged from a room at the 
opposite side of the patio. 

“Consuela,” she said, “this gentleman, an old 
friend of our family, will dine and sleep here 
tonight.” 

“Yes, Sefiora,” the woman replied, and disap- 
peared. 

When the woman had departed, his hostess 
said to Wellington. 

“T will show you to your room.” 

He arose and followed her. Before she left 
him at the door, she said: 

“T will see that Raphael attends to your horse. 
You may perhaps like to have a little nap before 
dinner,—it will be ready in an hour. 

He watched her as she passed down the patio 
and entered a room on the opposite side. She 
had developed into a very beautiful woman, car- 
rying herself with grace and dignity, her heavy 
dark hair was piled high upon her head; she 
‘ wore a white gown of rich material, but very 
simply made. 

Dinner was neatly and efficiently served by 
an Indian man of middle age, the husband of 
Consuela the cook. Afterwards Wellington and 


his hostess sat on the piazza in front of the 
house,—it faced the broad fields,—and from the 
distant highroad the occasional sound of horses 
hoofs might be heard through the silent night. 

{t seemed to Wellington that at the approach 
of these belated travellers Ysabelle looked un- 
easy. When the echo passed away, her face re- 
sumed its usual tranquillity; there was but lit- 
tle conversation, an atmosphere of melancholy 
appeared to pervade the situation. At last Wel- 
lington broke the silence by inquiring if the 
Sefiora still sang. 

“Not often,” she replied. 

“You no longer care for it?” he asked. 

“T do,” she answered, ‘but my husband is not 
fond of music, and it is only when he is absent 
that I sing.” 

“Will you sing for me now?” 
lington. 

“With pleasure,” she answered. 

Rising from her seat she entered the house, 
returning presently with a beautiful guitar in 
her hand. 

“What shall I sing?” she asked. 

“Anything you please, I shall enjoy whatever 
you prefer.” 

After tuning the instrument she began. Song 
followed song,—they seemed to be of every va- 
riety,—principally, however, the folk songs of 
her people. Her voice had gained in volume 
and expression, but to Wellington there was 
something infinitely sad in every note. At last 
she laid down the guitar. 

“TI am sure you are tired, Sefior,” she said, “I 
do not know when I have sung so long at a time 
before; perhaps it is because I had a listener 
other than my own ears, and the servants gath- 
ered about in the doorways.” 

“No, no, I am not tired,” said Wellington, “I 
have seldom enjoyed a musical treat so well, and 
now will you not sing for me the ‘O Salytaris 
Hostia’ of that long-ago fiesta, the memory of 
it has never left my heart.” 

Once more she tuned the guitar, and once 
more he heard the solemn notes of that heaven- 
ly hymn as he had heard them years before. 

When she had finished, she laid down the 
guitar and leaned back in her chair, Welling- 
ton looked at his watch, it was nine o’clock. 

“Sefiora,” he said, “I thank you for your hos- 
pitality, your gracious kindness, and your beau- 
tiful music. I consider it a great good fortune 
to have seen you again. I am sorry not to have 
met your husband, but some day perhaps—” 

She interrupted him: 

“Sefior,” she said, “it has been a greater 
pleasure to me than it could possibly be to you, 
it is so quiet here that one welcomes a friendly 
visitor.” 


After a slight pause she continued: 


inquired Wel- 
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“Tt may seem a little inhospitable, Sefior, but, 
travelling in these mountains, it is better to 
make an early start, the morning air is fresh 
and cool, and one can always make better prog- 
ress.” 

“I agree with you,” said Wellington, “I al- 
ways start as early as possible. You see I am an 
experienced traveller.” 

“Senor,” she said, “I have a little something 
to say; it has been in my mind many times 
during these years. You will remember, per- 
haps, on that last afternoon in my grandfa- 
ther’s house as we sat in the arbor, I began to 
tell you a thing that was in my mind. In some 
mysterious fashion I felt that you misunder- 
stood me. 1 cannot think what it must have 
meant to you, it was a sudden thought on my 
part that prompted it. I was really in despair, 
and at the moment a wild wish of escaping from 
a fate I dreaded impelled me to tell you, or ask 
you rather,— 

Suddenly she paused, lifted her hand and 
stood listening. Someone was approaching. 
Wellington could hear the tramp of horses’ feet 
coming nearer and nearer. 

Her whole aspect changed to one of fear and 
apprehension. She laid a hand upon his arm: 


“Fly! Fly, Sefior!” she cried, “it is my hus- 
band,—go out through the patio, the way you 
came,—your horse is in the corral. Hurry, 
hurry, if he finds you here, he may kill you.” 


Pushing him almost violently away, she 
clapped her hands, and Raphael came at the 
moment. 


“Your master, your master,” she said in an 
agitated voice, “‘go out to meet him, but first tell 
Consuela to prepare a good supper.” 


Wellington had disappeared. 


She sat down on the piazza, her head bent 
forward, her ears attuned to the approaching 
clatter of the horses. 


Wellington’s first impulse was one of surprise 
and indignation. To have been dismissed so 
summarily, to have been told to fly as though 
he were a criminal, excited in his mind feelings 
he could scarcely analyze. His thoughts were 
all confusion, but they did not prevent him from 
hurriedly mounting his horse and riding as 
quickly as possible in an opposite direction 
from that by which the unexpected travellers 
were about to arrive. 


(To be continued) 


st. Francis de Sales 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


(Continued) 
THE THEATRE OF THE WORLD 


as | am going to put my hand to the book on 
the Love of God, and hope to write as 
much on my heart as on the paper,” Francis de 
Sales wrote to Madame de Chantal. She was 
constantly urging him to write this treatise. 

Accordingly in July, 1616, this wonderful 
book appeared and at once attracted universal 
attention, creating a profound sensation. St. 
Vincent de Paul called it “the goad of the sloth- 
ful, and the stimulus of love,” and the General 
of the Feuillants pronounced it “The most per- 
fect book that mortal brain ever composed, a 
book that one would always wish to read again 
and again. He who reads it must become bet- 
ter and having become better must read it and 
become perfect.” 

In May, 1617, a great sorrow overwhelmed 
the families of de Sales and de Chantal. Ber- 
nard de Sales Baron de Thorens had to rejoin 
his regiment, then in Piedmont. De Thorens 
was only three weeks away when they heard 
he was dangerously ill in camp. 

“O dear Lord,” wrote the holy Bishop of 
Geneva,” demitte me, ut plangem paululum do- 
lorem meum. Every moment I expect to hear 
of my brother de Thorens’ death. I shall need 


time to console his poor widow and to calm 
my own heart.” 


Next day the news arrived that the gallant 
and chivalrous Bernard had passed away. 


Marie Aimée took refuge with her mother in 
the Convent of the Visitation, and there her 
child was born, but only lived a few moments, 
just long enough to be baptized by Madame de 
Chantal. Then the little Baroness asked to be 
received into the Order of the Visitation and in 
her agony was clothed in the garb of a religious. 
Suffering intense pain—her mind was clear— 
and, pronouncing the Sacred Name three times, 
she calmly expired. 


In the year 1619 Francis de Sales accompa- 
nied His Eminence, the Cardinal of Savoy, to 
Paris, to be present at the marriage of the 
Prince of Piedmont, son of the Duke of Savoy, 
with the King’s sister, Madame Christine of 
France. 


Arrived at the “Theatre of the World,” as St. 
Vincent de Paul called Paris, Francis had to 
take his part upon its stage. He was invited to 
preach in the Church of the Oratory on Novem- 
ber 11th, the Feast of St. Martin of Tours. The 
Church of St. André des Arts, where he 
preached the Advent and Lenten sermons, was 
always crowded, and he was constantly im- 
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plored to preach in other churches, he was in 
fact the rage. He could not understand why 
he was so popular. 

“Are you not surprised,” he observed with 
a whimsical smile to one of his friends, “to see 
all these good Parisians come to hear me—I, 
who have so unready a tongue, such stupid 
ideas, and who preach such tame and uninter- 
esting sermons?” 


“Do you think,” retorted his friend, “that it 
is an eloquent and flowing discourse they expect 
from you? Not at all. It is quite enough for 
them to see you in the pulpit. Your heart 
speaks in your eyes, in your voice. The simple 
words you use are so full of fire and Divine 
Love that they penetrate their hearts and move 
them strangely. There is a something, I can not 
tell what, that goes home. You have a certain 
rhetoric of Annecy or rather of paradise that 
succeeds beyond ordinary words and is abso- 
lutely marvellous.” 


As usual the gentle saint made many friends. 
There was something so kindly and sympathetic 
about him that people were irresistibly drawn 
towards him. He united in his striking and at- 
tractive personality, gravity and gentleness, 
good humour and humour, decision and willing- 
ness to yield to the wishes of others. Like St. 
Paul, he made himself all things to all men, 
studying their characters, their tempers and 
succeeding by his penetration, courtesy, and ge- 
niality in winning their hearts. 


One of his dear friends was Pére Sufferin, 
S. J. Another was Pére de Coudren, who was 
so saintly and whose teaching was so sublime 
that Cardinal de Bérulle used to kneel while 
listening to him. With his Eminence Francis 
renewed the intimacy of former years. Pére 
Bourdoise, founder of the Community of St. 
Nicholas, was also one of the chosen friends 
of the Bishop of Geneva, but among all these 
distinguished men, famous alike for holiness 
and for learning, the one Francis loved and 
honoured above all others was Vincent de Paul. 
These two heroic souls mutually esteemed and 
honoured each other. Vincent de Paul pro- 
claiming that the Bishop of Geneva was so dig- 
nified, so gracious, so modest that it seemed 
as though Christ himself once more walked the 
earth, so like unto Him was Francis de Sales, 
and Francis invariably spoke of the Apostle of 
Charity as “the holy priest, the best and no- 
blest man” he had ever known. So high opinion 
had Francis of Vincent de Paul that it was to 
him on his departure from Paris he confided 
his beloved daughters of the Visitation. Ma- 
dame de Chantal had also come to the “Theatre 
of the World” with a few of the sisters and had 
established a monastery in the very heart of the 
city. 


During his stay in Paris Francis met Marie 
Angelique Arnauld, Abbess of Port Royal, and 
she at once fell under his influence. For some 
time he adroitly guided her intractable but ar- 
dent spirit, and indeed as long as he lived he 
succeeded in moderating her impetuosity and 
desire of supremacy. Unfortunately, after his 
death, without anyone to control and guide her 
undisciplined heart, feeling unutterably lonely 
and desolate, she succumbed to the fatal influ- 
ence of the Abbé of St. Cyran, that unhappy 
apostle of Jansenism. However, in spite of the 
morbid and severe tenets of Jansenism, the 
haughty Abbess retained the nobility and gran- 
deur of her soul, and of her and her sisters it 
could truly be said in the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, “They were pure as angels, 
but proud as demons.” 

Honours were showered on Francis de Sales 
but he refused all except the position of Grand 
Almoner to the Princess Christine. He was 
offered the Abbey of Ste Géneviéve, but he ab- 
solutely refused it. 

Cardinal de Retz, Archbishop of Paris, en- 
treated him to become his coadjutor with right 
of succession offering him considerable emolu- 
ments even promising much freedom of action, 
and that his brother Jean Francois de Sales 
should be appointed Bishop of Geneva in his 
stead, but Francis was adamant. 

“I did not become a priest in order to make 
my fortune,” he said in his gentle, serene way, 
with the sunny smile that held just a hint of 
amused sarcasm. My diocese is poor, but it is 
the portion of His vineyard God has given me 
to cultivate, and I can not abandon it without 
risking my eternal salvation.” 

Later on he remarked to a friend, probably 
the Bishop of Belley : “My See is worth as much 
to me as the See of Toledo to its Archbishop, 
for it is worth to me heaven or hell, even as his 
is to him. My revenues suffice for my necessi- 
ties. Anything more would be too much. Those 
who have more have to keep a larger establish- 
ment, so they themselves do not profit by it. He 
who has less, has less account to give, and less 
solicitude in reflecting to whom he must give it. 
The King of Glory will be served and honoured 
with judgment. Those who have great reve- 
nues often spend so much they are as poor as I 
am by the end of the year. If we desire only 
what nature requires, we shall never be poor; 
if more, we shall never be rich. He will never 
have enough to whom enough suffices not.” 


TOWARDS EVENING 


In 1622 Pope Gregory XV empowered Fran- 
cis de Sales to act as his representative at the 
chapter held by the Feuillants to appoint a Gen- 
eral. Accordingly the faithful prelate journeyed 
to Pignerol though the state of his health caused 
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considerable anxiety to his relatives and 
friends. They implored him to remain at An- 
necy, but the gentle saint was not the man to 
spare himself. As long as life lasted he would 
be up and doing, absolutely regardless of the 
pain and suffering his exertions caused his 
frail body. At any cost he would obey the 
Pope’s mandate. 

Arrived at Pignerol, he had some difficulty 
in arranging matters, for the monks could not 
agree on several points. Eventually Francis 
succeeded in throwing light on the many sub- 
jects under discussion, peace and concord were 
restored. Dom John de St. Francois was unan- 
imously elected General. 

However, the health of the Bishop of Geneva 
gave way under the strain, he fainted several 
times, and it was with difficulty he fulfilled the 
duties of the sacred ministry. Nevertheless, 
when the election was over, in obedience to the 
wish of his Sovereign, he journeyed to Turin to 
pay his respects at the Court. 

Princess Christine prepared a sumptuous 
dwelling place for him, but the humble prelate 
refused to occupy these luxurious apartments, 
electing to stay with the Feuillants at the Mo- 
nastére de la Consolata. 

The Archbishopric of Turin became vacant, 
and the Duke of Savoy wished to confer it on 
his well-beloved Apostle of the Chablais, prom- 
ising at the same time to appoint Jean-Fran- 
cois Chevales de Sales to the See of Geneva. 

Francis de Sales, however, remained constant 
to the bride of his youth, refusing to leave An- 
necy and his faithful and devoted flock. Not, 
for all this world could offer, would he aban- 
don his beloved Savoyards his own dear people, 
the sheep God had given unto him to guard and 
cherish, to watch and tend. Using one of his 
quaint conceits, he said with his quietly humor- 
ous smile and an amused twinkle in his kind 
blue eyes, “I do not think I ought to change a 
poor wife for a rich one. Certes, if I left my 
wife, it would not be to change her for another, 
but to be without one according to the advice of 
the Apostle: ° 

‘Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a 
wife.’ I have given my heart to my See of Ge- 
neva and I love my people too devotedly ever to 
leave them.” 

While at Turin he fell dangerously ill, and 
was on the point of death, however, he re- 
covered after some weeks and, during his con- 
valesence, he heard with joy the good news that 
his old friend, the Maréchal de Lesdiguéres had 
abjured heresy on July 22nd and had been re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church by the Arch- 
bishop of Embrun. 

There came to him also sad tidings: There 
was a famine in Annecy, immediately he re- 
solved to return thither. Though still weak in 


health he set out, crossed the Alps, and arrived 
in Annecy. 

At parting, Princess Christine gave him a 
magnificent ring worth thousands of francs. 
This gift soon became the subject of considera- 
ble merriment among the worthy citizens of 
Annecy. No sooner arrived there than he imme- 
diately pledged it, and gave the money to the 
poor. His friends redeemed it and restored it 
to him, but as soon as it was in his possession, 
he again pledged it. It was redeemed once 
more by his relatives, re-pledged, and so on un- 
til it became a saying in the city and country 
that the ring of the Bishop of Geneva did not 
belong to him but was the property of all the 
beggars in Annecy. 

Francis was scarcely recovered from his 
journey from Turin, when the Duke of Savoy 
requested him to accompany him, and attend 
the Princess Christine as her Grand Almoner 
on the occasion of their visit to Avignon, where 
they were to meet Louis XIII (son and succes- 
sor of Henry IV) to congratulate him on his 
recent successes against the Huguenots of Lan- 
guedoc. 

On the morning on which he left Annecy he 
bade farewell to his beloved daughters of the 
Visitation. He offered up the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, using a beautiful chasuble, given him 
by Princess Christine, and he left it with them 
as a souvenir. 

“When friends say good-bye, they give each 
other presents,” he said to them. Then he spoke 
a few words burning with love of God and zeal 
for souls. 

“My dear daughters, ask for nothing, refuse 
nothing, resign your cases to Divine Provi- 
dence, allow God to do with you whatever He 
pleases. My dear children, always act as God 
and your Superiors wish. Let the aim of your 
life be to love God more and more, your ambi- 
tion to possess Him. Adieu, my daughters, un- 
til eternity.” 

Francis clearly foresaw that he would never 
return to Annecy, never again see his dear 
daughters of the Visitation who were cloistered 
there. Never again would his eyes rest on the 
glorious beauty of the lake and the mountains, 
on the picturesque houses of the grey old town 
with its quaint streets and graceful arcades on 
the honest kindly faces of his flock. 

At a parting interview with his brothers, he 
told them he was about to start on a journey 
from which he would never return and he read 
his will to them! 

“We, Francis de Sales, by the grace of God 
and the Holy See, Prince and Bishop of Geneva, 
make known to all whom it concerns our last 
will. First, begging Almighty God to receive 
our soul and to give us a share in His eternal 
kingdom, purchased for us by the Blood of Our 
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Redeemer. Secondly, imploring Our Lady and 
all the saints to intercede with God for us both 
in life and death. Thirdly, if it please Divine 
Providence that the one, true, and holy Catholic 
religion should be re-established in the city of 
Geneva; and then, that being so, we wish that 
our body be interred in the Cathedral; but if 
the Catholic religion is not re-established, we 
wish to be buried in the nave of the church of 
the Visitation of Annecy, consecrated by us— 
that is, in case we die in our diocese; but if 
we die away from it, we leave the choice of our 
burial place to those with us at the time. 
Fourthly, approving with all our heart of the 


rites and ceremonials of the Church, we wish 
that at our funeral thirteen candles should be 
lighted round our coffin; but we will have no 
escutcheons but the holy names of Jesus and 
Mary to testify that we embrace with all our 
heart the Faith preached by the Apostles. 

“For the rest, detesting the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world, we absolutely forbid any other 
lights to be employed at our funeral, begging 
our relatives and friends, and directing our 
heirs, to add nothing, but to show their affection 
for us by causing to be offered up for us the 
adorable sacrifice of the Mass.” 


(To be continued) 


We must Conquer these Three Evils 


REv. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


HERE are three great evils which beset 
the path of every pilgrim through life’s 
fitful journey. They are spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures as the triple lust or concupiscence. “For 
all that is in the world, is the concupiscence of 
the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but 
is of the world.” (1 John 2:16.) 
The faithful practice of the three fundamen- 
tal virtues opposed to these dreadful sources 


of individual unhappiness and social misery, 


would be a blessing for our time. For the ap- 
palling wretchedness and gloom that blight so 
many lives, and that have shipwrecked many 
promising careers, are largely due to the de- 
structive inroads of the three “concupiscences” 
into the ranks of high and low, rich and poor. 
By the “concupiscence of the eye” St. John 
means the cursed greed for gold, the insane de- 
sire for wealth and finery and display. How 
many willingly sell their honor, their character, 
their souls for that which even the sordid miser 
knows to be “filthy lucre”? A money-mad gen- 
eration has made for itself a new golden calf. 
If of old, idolatry centered upon the graven 
images of the gods, today men bend the knee 
to the power of silver and gold. How much 
grief, how many shattered hopes and ruined 
lives are due to the alluring and deceptive prom- 
ises of wealth? The lure of glittering piles of 
golden coin has led victims of this concupiscence 
to a land rich in the apples of Sodom, which, 
when tasted, turn to ashes and remorse. 
Those men, therefore, who appraise at their 
proper worth things to be bought by money and 
who estimate them in the balance of eternal 
values, perform a social service of great con- 
sequence. For such men are not slaves to gold 
and do not sell their character for a heap of 
silver. They rightly act on the belief that there 
are higher values than those reckoned by the 


coin of the realm. In a money-mad world they 
are the only true idealists. They hold fast to 
the teachings of the Divine lawgiver that the 
poor in spirit are blessed and that theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Those whe are free from 
this concupiscence of the eyes and do not spend 
their days entirely in the selfish pursuit of 
wealth, are an inspiration to their fellow men. 
It is in the ranks of such men that the finest 
representatives of the higher life are found. 

Those, whose energies are devoted to nobler 
ideals than the quest of gold, teach by example. 
In society there is, unfortunately, too large an 
army of men who live apparently only for the 
vanities and fleeting show of the world. What 
if all men without exception were devoured by 
this uncanny ambition to lord it over others? 
Would not life become a mad whirl leading un- 
told victims to ruin and untimely death? Hence, 
it will be vain to try to reform society and to 
work for its salvation, unless this lesson of 
self-restraint in the use of material commodi- 
ties, be taught the men of our time. 

Few realize that the world owes a large debt 
of gratitude to the members of religious orders 
who bind themselves by vow to give up the 
search after wealth and to live content in holy 
poverty? The religious orders are sometimes 
said to be “un-social.” But in reality they per- 
form a social work of the highest kind. For, to 
give good example to men immersed in the pur- 
suit of gain, is indeed a social service. No one 
can deny that St. Francis of Assisi became one 
of the greatest social apostles of the 13th Cen- 
tury precisely by his practice of poverty. He 
espoused “the lady poverty” and he was known 
as the “poverello,” the poor little man of God. 
Men seeing the genuine peace and happiness of 
this servant of God, were influenced by the 
charm of his admirable virtues. One Francis, 
living at peace with all men and renouncing 
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worldly gain for the sake of his brethren, is a 
greater factor for social peace and progress 
than a thousand glib talkers who harangue the 
crowds on the “brotherhood of man,” and prac- 
tice not what they preach. 

Who would expect a thorough man of the 
world, a modern among moderns, to give ex- 
pression to thoughts like these? But yet Wil- 
liam James speaks the praise of “Poverty” as 
perhaps no one has spoken them in our day. He 
refers especially to the “social blessings” that 
enrich society as a consequence of the practice 
of voluntary poverty on the part of large num- 
bers of men. “Poverty is indeed the strenuous 
life without brass bands or uniforms or hysteric 
popular applause or lies or circumlocutions ; and 
when one sees the way in which wealth-getting 
enters as an ideal into the very bone and mar- 
row of our generation one wonders whether a 
revival of the belief that poverty as a worthy re- 
ligious vocation may not be the ‘transformation 
of military courage,’ and the spiritual reform 
which our time stands most in need of.” 

He concludes by asking his audience to “pon- 
der seriously” this matter. For “the prevalent 
fear of poverty among the educated classes is 
the worst moral disease from which our civili- 
zation suffers”.—(Varieties of religious Ex- 
perience.) 

That the other two fearful spiritual evils re- 
ferred to by St. John, namely, “the lust of the 
flesh” and “the pride of life,” are the prolific 
source of multitudinous misery among men, is 
proven by everyday experience. For if the 
greed for gold slays thousands, the demon of 
impurity, the sin that scourges even the chil- 
dren of the transgressor, slays a hundred thou- 
sand. How can there be social peace and hap- 
piness when the law of God, commanding puri- 
ty in thought, desire, word, and deed, is fla- 
grantly contemned? And yet the world makes 
little of this hideous malady. Social reformers 
are afraid to attack it at its source. They some- 
times remind the victim of foul lust of the aw- 
ful consequences in this life, but they do not 
speak of the dread punishment which overtakes 
the unrepentant in the world to come. 

How then can men lead a higher life, how 
can society be saved from moral pollution, un- 
less this heinous vice be checked? Floods of 
filth are set free by pen and pictures, by the 
theatre and even by the pernicious writings of 
so-called reformers. The world has been del- 
uged with fiction in which the lure of sex is the 
keynote, and the mad dance to ruin and ever- 
lasting perdition goes on apace. Congresses of 
social hygiene, and sex-instruction in schools 
have done little to stem the torrent of depravity. 
Help must come from a higher source—from 
the Cross of Christ, from the grace purchased 
by Him for all men of good will. Education 


alone is sufficient. As Dr. Richard Cabot, Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics at Harvard University, 
said at a public address: “If education were 
all that is needed to prevent immorality, the stu- 
dents in a medical college should be the most 
moral group of young men in the world, since 
they have all the facts; experience, however, 
proves this not to be the case.” (Quoted by 
Fairchild, “Applied Sociology,” p. 262.) 

Truly, then, the man who beats down evil in 
his own heart and who observes the Divine Law 
of purity in thought, word, and deed, acts like 
a wholesome leaven in a society assaulted by 
the lusts of the flesh. There will be no higher 
life among us, despite all external gloss and 
glitter and shallow verbiage, unless society con- 
quers the concupiscence of the flesh and dons 
the garb of Christian modesty and morality. 

Nor will the benign peace, which is one of 
the fair fruits of the practice of the higher life, 
come to us unless men break down the “pride 
of life.” Obedience and submission to lawful 
authority must be re-instated in the position 
they once held in happier times. Pride of life is 
opposed to the recognition of any authority, hu- 
man or divine. “Autonomy,” “self-determina- 


tion,” is the wild doctrine preached from the 
platform and even from the “liberal pulpit.” 
The terrors of revolutionary upheaval in Eu- 


ropean lands speak all too plainly of the bane- 
ful results of this assault upon authority. Life 
and property are not safe and the pursuit of 
happiness is rendered all but impossible. Youth 
grows up with an example of contempt for law 
and order constantly before its eyes. The right 
of the strong and of the cunning to the positions 
of power and influence is proclaimed and glori- 
fied in the movie and the playhouse. 

What is all this but the bitter fruit of re- 
bellion against the Lord, our God? He taught 
us obedience at Nazareth; and men are self- 
willed and proud. He taught us love of work 
and charity; and men seek frivolity and their 
own comfort at the expense of their fellow men. 
“Success at all costs” is the vicious teaching in- 
culcated upon youth. 

But if this doctrine of success at all costs 
were fully carried out, then unhappy results 
would surely follow. For, in that case, says 
Mr. Stephen B. Leacock, “the successful bur- 
glar ought to be presented by society with a 
nickle-plated ‘jimmy’ and the starving cripple 
left to die in the ditch.” No, the good sense 
of people will ultimately revolt against this 
wretched doctrine of autonomy and self-asser- 
tion. Humility, a virtue necessary to real social 
progress, will again be admired by right-think- 
ing men. For the pride of life makes for social 
disorder, for discontent in the community, for 
the overthrow of those sane restrictions and 
laws which are set up for the common good. 
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Those who would lead the way in the work 
of social reform must begin by fighting these 
three vices which are the root of so many so- 
cial evils. It were folly to imagine that so- 
ciety can be brought to a higher stage of moral 
life unless individuals first practice, as far as 
their state of life demands, the virtues opposed 
to the triple “concupiscence.” These are sat- 
isfaction with that measure of material com- 


fort which one earns by honest work, purity of 
thought, and conduct, and obedience to legiti- 
mate authority. For there can be no “social 
salvation” unless the individuals composing the 
social body first strive to lead the higher life. 
And the best way to begin this life is to root 
out the three fearful evils which, wherever they 
are given full sway, work to the ruin and deg- 
radation of society. 


The End of it All 


P. D. MURPHY 


ER shopping over, Mary O’Neill took a 

jaunting car to the station and passed 
through the barrier with barely two minutes 
to spare. She shivered slightly as she dropped 
into a corner seat on the side remote from the 
platform. A moment later the door opened 
and a young man heavily muffled jumped into 
the same compartment. Without glancing up 
she reached for the pile of magazines she had 
deposited on the seat beside her. 

“Why, Miss O’Neill!” her fellow passenger 
called out. “Or I suppose I should say Dr. 
O’Neill now. This is an unexpected pleasure. 
How do you do?” 

Mary laid by her magazine and smiled. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Creagh,” she re- 
“What in the 
I thought you 


turned as they shook hands. 

world brings you to Ireland? 

always wintered abroad.” 
“And so I did until I got tired of being a 


rolling stone,” he told her. “Now my field of 
operations is limited.” 

“But still wide enough for you to engage in 
your favorite occupation apparently. It’s some- 
thing of a roll from London to the West of Ire- 
land. At least it seems so to me.” 

“A mere trifle of five hundred miles? I’m 
afraid it’s a case of give a dog a bad name and 
hang him. I’m on my way to a place called 
Creaghbeg. Ever heard of it?” 

“Oh yes. I should think I have indeed. Why, 
I live and work there. Is this your first visit?” 

“Yes. They tell me the hunting is first-rate. 
But I’m dying to hear about the place itself. 
What’s it like?” 

“A visitor we had during the summer called 
it a poky little hole at the back of beyond. I 
dunno how it will impress a confirmed globe- 
trotter like you.” 

“But won’t you favor me with your opinion 
of the place?” 

“Well, I just love it.” 

“Good. That cheers me up. I don’t believe 
it can be as bad as your outspoken visitor said 
it was. You follow the hunt, of course?” 

“No, not now. I have neither the time nor 
the inclination.” 


“Oh, what a pity! Er—lI beg pardon. Of 
course I didn’t mean that. I was taking a pure- 
ly selfish view of the matter.” 

Five years before, when she was a medical 
student in London, they met under somewhat 
remarkable circumstances. It was evening, and 
she was on her way home across the park to 
her flat in Knightsbridge. As she entered the 
Row she noticed two horsemen in the distance. 
Suddenly one of the animals took fright at a 
passing auto, and the rider, taken completely 
off his guard, was thrown. She hurried to the 
scene of the accident and administered first aid. 
The injured man was Lawrence Creagh. That 
was the beginning of their friendship which 
lasted up to the time she left London, which 
she did when she obtained her degree. What- 
ever that friendship meant to her, to him at 
least it was almost a hallowed memory. She 
was so obviously a lady, while he merely passed 
for a gentleman. Had she chosen, she could 
have led as leisured, as aimless, a life as he, 
but instead she elected to serve the women and 
children in some remote corner of Ireland, the 
name of which she never mentioned. Her ex- 
ample at first puzzled, and then filled him with 
misgiving. A few months later he became an 
altered being. From the inveterate clubman and 
man about town that he was when they first 
met, he became a useful member of society, 
traveling to and from St. Mary Axe daily as 
partner in a big woolen concern. 

“How long do you propose to stay in Creagh- 
beg?’ she inquired after a pause. 

“Some time. A month at least.” 

“You'll spend the time hunting, of course?” 

“Well, not all of it, though between you and 
me, I’ll give as much time as I can to the game. 
This, however, is primarily a business trip. 
We’re negotiating with the Creaghbeg Woolen 
Company for their entire output, and I’ve come 
over to see if I can’t clinch the matter. We're 
up against strong competition, and the company 
is playing one side off against the other.” 

“That’s business, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I suppose it is. But we’ve been good 
customers of theirs.” 
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“That’s no reason why the company shouldn’t 
seek better if better exist. I’m glad there are 
some amongst us who see this. As a race we 
are more entertaining than successful. But 
when we get going we’ll alter that.” 

As she finished, she picked up her sheaf of 
magazines. . 

The train began to slow down and he looked 
out of the window. 

“Are we there already?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied. “That’s Creaghbeg up 
there on the hillside.” 

A moment later the train drew up outside 
the little wayside station and he helped her to 
alight. An old man, bent with the weight of 
years emerged from the waiting room. On 
catching sight of Mary and her escort he fell 
back a pace and uttered a little cry. 

“God and His Blessed Mother look down on 
us!” he exclaimed. “What’s brought you here, 
Lorcan na Theothawn? We thought you were 
dead and doné with.” 

The girl rushed up and took the old man by 
the arm. 

“Hush, hush, Grandpa,” she entreated. “This 
is a gentleman from London, an old friend of 
mine whom I met by accident in Limerick. 
Come, let’s be getting home.” 

She escorted him to the gate and then re- 
turned to young Creagh. 

“You mustn’t take any notice ‘of Grandpa,” 
she told him. ‘“He’s very old as you may see, 
nearly a hundred in fact.” 

“What’s that he called me—Lorcan na Theo- 
thawn?” he asked. 

“That’s Irish for Lawrence of the Burnings. 
Aman of your name was a big landowner here 
once. He evicted a considerable number of his 
tenants and then set fire to their homes. Grand- 
pa was a young man at the time, and an eyewit- 
ness of the affair. Every once in a while his 
mind harks back to the old days which we 
hope will never return.” 

Creagh smiled. and raised his hat. He waited 
until she and her grandfather drove out of the 
station yard. . Then he checked his grip at the 
pageage office and set out for the village on 
oot. 

It was not until after they had finished din- 
ner that Mary referred to the incident which 
took place on the platform. 

“Grandpa, I felt humiliated at what you said 
to the gentleman who traveled up from Limer- 
ick with me this afternoon,” she remarked. 
“What possessed you to carry on as you did?” 

“I dunno, girl, I dunno,” the old man replied. 
“I could have sworn it was Lorcan as he looked 
that day he came near to turning Creaghbeg 
into a wilderness. What’s the young man’s 
hame, Mary?” 


“By a singular coincidence it’s Lawrence 
Creagh, Grandpa.” 

“Eh—What’s that? Coincidence, did you say? 
He’s one of them, girl, make no mistake about 
it. He’s the living image of Lorcan. And you 
claim friendship with him?” 

“Why not? Mr. Creagh—this Mr. Creagh, 
I mean—never did you or me any harm.” 

“No, and never will, let us hope. But like 
father, like son, aye, and like grandson too, for 
that in all probability is who the lad is—a 
grandson of old Lorcan.” 

“Oh nonsense, Grandpa. I know Mr. Creagh 
to be a gentleman. I don’t for a moment be- 
lieve that he knows anything about the affair.” 

“Maybe not, but I’d be chary about calling 
him friend all the same. I’ll never forget that 
day, Mary. Early in the morning I went up the 
hill after the grouse. It was nearly noon when 
I returned. As I came through the wood, the 
smoke drifted toward me, but it was not until 
I got into the open that I could see where it was 
coming from. From the bridge the only build- 
ing in sight was the church. The homes of the 
people were a mass of smoking ruins. I ran 
down across the fields as fast as I could, and as 
I did so I caught sight of Lorcan running across 
from the schoolhouse with a flaming torch in 
his hand. He was headed straight for the 
church. I guessed at once what he was up to. 
Quick as I could I brought the gun to my shoul- 
der and took aim, but before I had time to pull 
the trigger the Angelus rang out over the 
ruined countryside. Then something happened. 
The gun slipped from my grasp and I fell to 
my knees. My guardian angel must have been 
watching over me that day, Mary. It was a 
close call, girl, so close that even now it makes 
me shudder to think of it. When later I reached 
the church Creagh was nowhere in sight, the 
flames were licking the ceiling over the high al- 
tar, while the Virgin’s altar that your grand- 
mother, God rest her soul, had sent all the way 
from Rome, was utterly destroyed. That after- 
noon the neighbors got together and searched 
high and low for Lorcan, but he had vanished 
as completely as though the ground had swal- 
lowed him. Where he went to we never heard, 
but Creaghbeg was well rid of him.” 

Mary rose and opened wide the window. 

“It must have been a terrible experience, 
Grandpa,” she remarked after a long pause. 
“What sort was the altar that Grandma got 
from Rome?” 


“It was beautiful, girl, beautiful. People 
came from far and near to see it.” 

“Then why haven’t we replaced it with one 
just as good? The present Virgin’s altar is de- 


cidedly shabby. I’ve seen better in many a 
private house.” 
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“T’ll explain that, girl. The church was so 
badly damaged by the fire that it had to be de- 
molished. To build a new church is a big un- 
dertaking, and it was years before we could 
even make a start. Your grandmother worked 
might and main collecting funds, and there was 
no one in the parish, not even poor old Father 
Tom himself, prouder than she was when we 
were ready to start building operations. In 
those days, you must remember, it was not so 
easy to arrange a mortgage as it is today; and 
even if it were, I do not think that such a meth- 
od of raising funds would have commended it- 
self to us. It had to be spot cash or nothing, 
with the result that something like fifteen years 
elapsed before the bare structure was complet- 
ed. Then little by little, like young housekeep- 
ers in modest circumstances, we added to the 
interior. The church was still far from being 
finished when your grandmother died. Her 
death was a great blow to me. The day of the 
funeral I contracted a chill which I neglected. 
It developed into pneumonia, and for a time I 
hovered between life and death. Even when 
after what seemed to be an age, the doctors 
pronounced me out of danger, I was given to 
understand that my condition was so weak that 
a few years was all I could look forward to. As 
soon as I was well enough I called on the Bish- 


op—Father Tom died a few weeks before, and 
his successor had not yet been named—and aft- 
er some conversation with him made a new 
will in which I set apart a sum sufficient for 
two side altars that will be worthy of the hand- 


some building we all helped to erect. Well, 
nature has been kinder to me than the doctors 
thought she would, and in being kind to me she 
has seemingly overlooked the needs of the 
church. Perhaps when those side altars are 
erected some blue-eyed colleen or freckle-faced 
gossoon, whose mother you helped to nurse 
back to health and strength, will steal into the 
church in the quiet of the evening and there 
pray for me and mine. And perhaps it is those 
simple prayers that will open the gates of pur- 
gatory for me. At least I like to think that so 
it will turn out.” 


The pallor had left his cheeks, and his eyes 
shone with a light that made him look twenty 
years a younger man. It was not until he rose 
and made a vain effort to straighten himself 
that the illusion was shattered. Mary sighed 
audibly and turned away her head. 


“It’s about time I went down to see Father 
Tim,” he remarked presently. “Tomorrow is 
the first Sunday of the month. You went to 
confession in Limerick, I suppose?” 


“Yes, I went to the Cathedral,” she told him. 
“You’re not thinking of going out alone, I 
hope?” 


“Why, of course Iam. Did you think I was 
going to ask Danny to accompany me? Not 
likely, my dear girl. He may be thirty years a 
younger man, but I’m just as active as he is, 
and just as capable of looking after myself.” 

“Obstinate as usual, Grandpa. Be sure to 
wrap yourself up well before you go out. It’s 
bitterly cold and may turn to snow any moment 
now.” 

“Oh, I’ll take no risks. You can set your 
mind at rest on that, girl. Men of my age are 
few and far between, and I feel I owe it to them 
no less than to myself to take every possible 
precaution against catching cold. You’d be sur- 
prised if you knew how clannish and conceited 
men become as they grow old, Mary.” 

She followed him into the hall and helped him 
on with his coat and muffler. 

“You'll be out when I get back, I suppose?” 
he inquired. 

“Very likely. I’ll run down and see how that 
child of Tom Riordan’s is getting on. Poor lit- 
tle mite, she’s putting up a great battle.” 

Half an hour later when she opened the front 
door the light of the hall lamp revealed the 
first flurry of snowflakes. 

“Poor old grandpa,” she mused as she closed 
the door behind her. “He never did like snow, 
and now he’ll be caught in it.” 

It was close on ten when she returned from 
her mission of mercy. Snow was falling heavi- 
ly, and it was slippery under foot. 

“Has Grandpa gone to bed, Mrs. Malone?” 
she inquired of the housekeeper after she had 
removed her heavy coat. 

“No, Miss Mary,” the woman replied. “Him- 
self hasn’t returned yet, and ’tis real uneasy 
I’m getting about him. Belike he’s taken shel- 
ter somewhere from the storm.” 

A look of grave concern crept into the girl's 
eyes as she stood with her back to the fire. 
There came the sound of footsteps on the drive, 
and a moment later the doorbell rang. The 
maid looking pale and wild-eyed rushed into the 
room. 

“Miss Mary, come out quick,” she _ cried. 
“Something’s happened to himself.” 

Mary followed the girl out into the hall. 
Lawrence Creagh and a man from the village, 
carrying a stretcher on which her grandfather 
lay motionless, were standing at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“What—what’s happened, Mr. Creagh?” she 
managed to stammer out. 

“Your Grandfather met with an accident, 
Miss O’Neill,” he told her. “Please don’t be 
alarmed. It’s nothing serious. We'd better 
put him straight to bed, I think. Will you lead 
the way?” 

The doctor arrived as they prepared to mount 
the stairs. 
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“Do you think you’ll want me, Miss Mary?” 
he asked. “I thought perhaps you might be 
feeling too much upset to deal with the case 
yourself.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered. “I’m so glad you’ve 
come. Come along up.” 

“Right. I brought my emergency outfit with 
me. Steady, gentlemen, steady. There, that 
will do, I think. Now you can leave us, Miss 
Mary. Wait downstairs and I’ll lose no time 
in letting you know what’s wrong.” 

She retraced her steps to the library where 
she was joined a few moments later by Law- 
rence Creagh. 

“Is he seriously injured?” she asked. “How 
did it happen?” 

“No, I don’t think it’s anything serious,” he 
answered. “The doctor says there are no bones 
broken. He slipped off the curb just in front 
of me and fell on his side.” 

“It was fortunate that you happened ,to be 
near him.” 

“Well, the fact is I was following him though 
he didn’t know it. I saw him in church and 
thought it was foolhardy of him to venture out 
on such a night.” 

“In church?” 

“Yes, I went to confession.” 

“I—I didn’t know you were a Catholic.” 

“Yes, I’ve been a Catholic now for something 
over a year, and you can form no idea of all it 
means to me. Do you remember the day soon 
after our first meeting that you took me to 
Brompton Oratory to hear the choir? I’ve never 
forgotten it, never. To that incident, slight in 
itself, I attribute all that has since occurred in 
my life. All that matters, I mean, all that I 
prize.” 

She held out her hand and he seized it eager- 


y. 

“I’m glad, very glad,” she told him. “You’ll 
—it’s a wretched night, don’t you think? You’ll 
have some coffee, of course?” 

She motioned him into a chair and rang for 
the maid. Over the coffee they discussed their 
old London days together, he fluently, enthusi- 
astically, she jerkily, distractedly, her eyes 
wandering every now and again to the door. 

After what seemed to be an age the doctor 
knocked and entered. Mary laid by her cup 
and jumped to her feet. 

“Well, how is he?” she inquired. 

“Fine,” he told her. “There’s nothing wrong 
with him, thank goodness. He’s merely a bit 
shaken up.” 

“Thank God,” she breathed fervently. “You 
don’t know Mr. Creagh, I suppose.” 

“No—how do you do, sir? Anything to the 
Creaghs of Kilmore?” 

“I don’t think so, doctor. From what I gath- 
ered up at the Hotel this evening I’m inclined 


to think that I must be a grandson of Lorcan 
na Theothawn of whom you may have heard.” 

They all laughed and the doctor lit a ciga- 
rette. After they had seen him off from the door 
Mary and Lawrence went upstairs to see the 
patient. The clock on the mantelpiece chimed 
the hour of midnight, and the old man slowly 
opened his eyes to see the young couple stand- 
ing by his bedside hand in hand. 

He smiled feebly as he extended his hand to 
Lawrence. 

“If this should be the end you won’t miss 
me, Mary,” he said in a voice scarcely above a 
— “Good night, girl, and God bless you 

oth.” 


When 


EDWIN HEIMBACH 


When my eyes behold no colors in the skies over my 
head, 

When I do not love the flowers nor miss them when 
they’re dead, 

When I hear no songs within the winds nor in the moun- 
tain streams, 

I pray my God to wake my soul from out its shadow 
dreams! 


When I fail to love my God as God and to praise Him 
without end, 

When I feel no happiness to know that He is yet my 
friend, 

When I give my life to lesser things than He would have 
me do, 

I pray my God to wake my soul to learn of Him anew! 


Their Resting Place 
EMMY Norris HALL 


It may be modest, humble, bare, 
But to the father, hastening there, 
Home is the place she loves the best, 
The place where busy fathers rest. 


There may be toil, or want, or care, 
But to the mother, working there, 
Home is the place she loves the best, 
The only place her heart’s at rest. 


The wayward boy may sow the tare, 
But one good night, returning there, 
Finds home’s the place he loves the best, 
The place where sinning sons may rest. 


The girl may fret to see the glare 

Of gayer life; she’ll ne’er stay there, 
For home’s the place she’ll love the best, 
The place where wearied daughters rest. 


Such family, gathered oft in prayer, 
Will also be united there 

In heaven, the home they’ll love the best, 
The place of service, truest rest. 
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A Eucharistic Love Feast 


S. M. A,, 


HERE was an unwonted air of festivity 

in the tiny attic under the sloping roof. 
To and fro bustled the little old lady, her plain 
face, generally so dull and uninteresting, alight 
with eager anticipation, her poor wrinkled 
hands trembling with nervous excitement, for 
this was a love-feast which she was prepar- 
ing—a Eucharistic Feast—and her guest, to 
her bright living faith, none other than Christ 
our Lord. How often had He not deigned to 
feed and nourish her soul with His own most 
precious Body and Blood in those early morning 
hours in the Abbey Church! And now on this 
greatest festival of His Body and Blood, on 
Corpus Christi day, after He had given to her 
her daily Bread, she was to feast Him in her 
tiny attic room. 

That poor dull little Miss Jones! Shabby and 
uninteresting, hard of hearing, stammering and 
halting in her speech, with lacklustre eyes and 
uncertain gait! Such was the current opinion 
of the congregation frequenting the Abbey 
Church, and few found time or inclination to 
address a passing word to her. Yet she was 
the most familiar figure there. When the 


Brother opened the great doors of the church 
before Matins at 4 in the morning, winter or 
summer, rain or shine, Miss Jones was waiting 
in the porch, and when, after Compline, he 
jingled his keys loudly in the darkening church, 
the shabby little figure emerged from the Bless- 


ed Sacrament Chapel, dazed and trembling 
from the intensity of her good-night adieus to 
her only Love. 

Born of a Dissenting family, she had received 
the gift of the Faith in middle life, and had in 
consequence been cast off by her family. She 
possessed a tiny income—so very small that she 
could but starve on it—when she set out into the 
wide world. She wandered about poor and 
lonely for some years, till at last she drifted 
to the Benedictine Abbey, situated near an Eng- 
lish village not far from one of our great manu- 
facturing towns. There her soul found peace 
and joy and henceforth she abode under the 
fostering care of our Holy Father Saint Bene- 
dict. She lodged in a tiny attic room in a cot- 
tage under the shadow of the great abbey. 
There she slept and partook of her scanty 
meals—she had long since learnt to proportion 
her appetite to the resources of her slender 
purse—whilst all the rest of the twenty-four 
hours were passed within the Church or at the 
Calvary that nestled within a grove of pine 
trees in the cemetery adjoining. 

My father and mother were among the few 
who thought and spoke highly of the little old 


0. S. B. 


lady, recognizing her saintliness and nearness 
to our Lord beneath the dull exterior. So they 
often spoke a kindly word to her as they passed 
her in the cemetery, and we children were 
taught to do the same. We were a large family 
and had the immense privilege of saintly par- 
ents, who instilled into us a very great love 
of the liturgy of the church and the privilege of 
growing up under the shadow of. the Abbey 
Church. So we loved the Divine Office and at- 
tended it frequently. This was a very great 
joy to Miss Jones and the only “Dissipation” 
which she allowed herself was the interest 
which she took in us. She knew our names and 
ages and almost everything else there was to 
know, and had watched our growth and devel- 
opmegt, both natural and supernatural. How 
the poor, plain, emaciated face would light up 
when we spoke to her, and how kindly she 
beamed on us! Somehow, though she was so 
“hard of hearing,” she understood our childish 
treble, though, I must confess that her nervous 
stammering replies were seldom intelligible. 

I think, for some reason, that I was her fa- 
vourite. I was, at that time, a gauche, lanky 
schoolgirl and my very great shyness formed a 
bond of sympathy between us. I grew very rap- 
idly, and she took great pride in my height. 
Sometimes as she was timidly crossing the road, 
I would go to meet her, and she would take my 
arm with a sigh of content, peeping up at me 
from under the shabby, black bonnet. 

When I was about fourteen, the nuns asked 
me to attend the children’s Mass to help with 
the singing. We generally went to an earlier 
Mass for Holy Communion because of getting 
back for the High Mass at 10:30, our house be- 
ing about a mile’s distance from the church. 
Well, I could not refuse the nuns, but was 
obliged to leave the church almost immediately 
after Mass, finish my thanksgiving on the way 
home, hastily swallow a little breakfast, and 
hurry back for the High Mass. Our little old 
lady noticed this and it grieved her greatly, 
especially the fact of the thanksgiving having 
to be curtailed. 

Then came the festival of Corpus Christi, 
the feast of feasts to little Miss Jones. Though 
ever as the great day came round, amidst all the 
joy and fervour of her soul there was an under- 
current of wistful longing and sadness. Her 
trembling hands were too clumsy to arrange the 
flowers for the altar, her sight was too dim to 
allow of her admittance to the Altar Society, 
the members of which had the exquisite privi- 
lege of embroidering vestments and of ma 
corporals on which rested the Body of her Lord. 
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No, there was nothing that she could do, and 
oh! how she longed to serve her Lord in some 
capacity however lowly. Well, on this partic- 
ular festival, her longing desires to serve her 
Lord were greater than ever. Her heart over- 
flowed with love and gratitude for the heavenly 
Banquet at which she feasted day by day. Was 
there no return that she could make? 

Then at last Our Lord, in His loving kind- 
ness, deigned to grant her wistful prayer, and a 
quaint idea came to her. Had not He Himself 
said: “‘Whatsoever you do to the least of My 
brethren, you do it unto Me”? And so, taking 
these words literally, in the simplicity of her 
childlike faith, she thought to prepare a little 
feast, a breakfast in her attic-room, and invite 
poor me to be our Lord’s unworthy representa- 
tive, thus giving me time to finish my thanks- 
giving in church on Corpus Christi Day. She 
would feast me as though I were, in very deed, 
her Lord Himself, “For I was hungry, and you 
gave Me to eat.” 

So she accosted me in the cemetery on Mon- 
day morning before the feast and in eager 
words, proffered the invitation. I was about to 
refuse, knowing her great penury, but our Lord 


prevented me with His grace, giving me to real- 
ize what it meant to her, and I humbly and 
joyfully accepted, wondering at the greatness 
of her faith. 

Little Miss Jones usually breakfasted off dry 
bread and very little of that; but for this 
Eucharistic Feast, this Agape (love feast), she 
was to be recklessly extravagant. After much 
anxiety and cal: :.lation, she at length decided 
upon fried sausages, bread and butter and tea. 
She had an oil stove in her room, very small, 
but capable of supplying the requisite heat for 
the modest cooking entailed. All that very lov- 
ing, willing work could do, was done to that 
poor attic-room, and white flowers decorated 
the tiny table. Oh, what a flutter she was in, 
when at last the long-looked-for moment came! 
Her stuttering words failed her completely as 
she strove to welcome her guest. Oh, that was 
a Love Feast in very deed! What though the 
little old lady made but a pretence of eating, and 
that the guest knew full weil the privations that 
that same feast would entail upon her! It was 
Christ indeed, her Lord, her Love, Whom for 
that one feast, she had the joy ineffable of en- 
tertaining. 


Moral Poison for our Youth 


WARFIELD WEBB 


O ONE, at least who is sane, would feed 
poison to his children. On the contrary 
parents are very careful to keep from their 
children anything that will injure their physi- 
cal well-being. Safeguarding the health and 
the lives of our offspring or even those over 
whom we have supervision, becomes among our 
most earnest and cherished objects. If we goa 
step farther, we can add that the physical per- 
fection of the adult is today among the most 
eagerly sought after aims of our very existence. 
Careful, indeed, are we to counteract any 
poison that will‘injure our bodies. With most 
of us it is a mania, and when we become the 
victims of illness, we are quick to seek and ap- 
ply whatever remedies can be obtained to heal 
us—and that with all the haste within our 
power. 

No one could offer the slightest objection to 
the desire to prevent bodily ills, or to endeavor 
to remove such when they afflict us. God in- 
tended that we preserve our bodies with all the 
human aid possible, and even divine aid is 
sought and its effects frequently evidenced to- 
ward regaining our health, when the sufferer 
or his friends invoke the goodness of the all- 
powerful Creator. 

But the question arises: Are we really so 
particular about the spiritual well-being of our 


children? Are we careful to see that their read- 
ing is not injurious to them, so that their hearts 
and minds will not become imbued with the 
poison so frequently hidden in many of our 
present day stories and articles? 

On all sides there lurks the salacious novel. 
The vile short story, the immoral article on 
many topics, are to be found in many of our 
publications of this age. Too frequently these 
are illustrated with pictures that are shocking 
to morals and good taste. They are scattered 
broadcast. One does not have to search them 
out, for on every news stand or in most of our 
bookshops they stand out in amazing effrontery. 
It is true that sometimes they are hidden from 
the public gaze, and in order to obtain them one 
has to make inquiry. But that does not de- 
mand any intimate knowledge of things for- 
bidden by good taste. Bad news, even far more 
readily than good, travels fast, and the boy or 
girl who is seeking this spiritual poison can 
readily enough learn what and where to pur- 
chase moral filth. 

Our daily newspapers for the most part are . 
grave offenders against the upholding of mor- 
als. Editorially how often do they moralize re- 
garding the evils of the times, and in the same 
issue publish stories and reproduce pictures 
that are grossly immoral? Some of these would 
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shock the moral reprobate. And these papers 
are taken into the homes, where the children 
and youth are permitted to devour their con- 
tents at their leisure. 

This is the poison that our children are being 
fed today—with far too little concern on the 
part of parents and guardians. They are per- 
mitted to imbibe this soul-destroying filth, to 
wade in the river of this moral sewage with lit- 
tle seeming thought of the effect upon them 
spiritually. Is it possible that we parents are 
willfully negligent regarding the souls of our 
children? Do we stop to consider the great 
risks we are running by this laxness? 

As to our laws we have many to curb the 
criminal. Are there not laws against the manu- 
facture and consumption of liquor; against 
narcotics; against robbing, murder, perjury, 
and thousands of like crimes? But these things 
injure the body. They are made to counter- 


act the evil tendencies of human nature in com- 
mitting crime that will injure mankind physi- 
cally, or it may be mentally as well. 


But what of laws that will safeguard the 
soul? Oh, that is the mission of the church, 
say the wise ones. And so it is, and well does 
the church do its part. It cannot, however, 
reach the man who is guilty of writing, print- 
ing, and publishing the salacious stories or plac- 
ing before the public the immoral pictures that 
are undermining youth today. That is one mat- 
ter that can be reached effectually by the law- 
makers, the courts, and judges. It is for them 
to act, if we would stay the hand that today is 
filling the minds and hearts of our children 
with moral filth. 


Can we not arise and demand that strongest 
action be taken to eliminate this growing evil? 
Let us act now. 


Indiana State Medical Association Bulletins 


POISON Ivy 


OISON ivy, which annually claims a large 

toll of sufferers, is easily distinguishable 
by its three divided leaves. The harmless 
creeper has five leaves. 

In the eastern part of the United States, and 
also in the western part, poison ivy and poison 
oak abound, and in the middle states the poison 
sumach is found. Of all of these, the poison ivy 
is perhaps the plant most frequently encoun- 
tered by the unsuspecting city visitor to the 
country, and this is true in spite of the fact that 
ivy may be easily recognized. 

Poison oak is readily distinguished from 
poison ivy. It is a shrub, or small tree, with 
broad leaves resembling very much the leaves of 
the oak tree. 

It is not known exactly how the poison of 
the plant is transmitted to the susceptible in- 
dividual. This is particularly true in those very 
sensitive subjects who are poisoned, even 
though they do not come in contact with the 
plant. It is thought that a volatile oil is given 
off from the plant which permeates the air in 
its vicinity. When this substance comes in con- 
tact with the skin, it sets up an intense irrita- 
tion in susceptible people. The disease starts 
on the exposed parts first. The hands, wrists, 
and forearms are usually first attacked, al- 
—— the irritation quickly spreads to the 

ace. 

The symptoms of ivy poisoning are compara- 
tively easy to recognize. A more or less mild 
attack may be ushered in by burning or itching 
of the skin. Within twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours a red rash appears. This is followed by 
more or less swelling and itching, then small 


blisters filled with serum make their appear- 
ance. 

Sometimes the blisters become quite large, 
although they may be very small. At first they 
may be tense, but very soon they become soft 
and are easily ruptured. The parts of the body 
affected may swell to enormous proportions. 

Scratching and puncturing the blisters bring 
temporary relief, but only serve to increase the 
size of the poisoned area. The scalp and the in- 
sides of the hands are seldom attacked. If the 
inflammation is severe it may create incidental 
disturbances, such as headache, fever, coated 
tongue and loss of appetite. 

The attack may subside in from four to six 
days, depending on the amount of irritant and 
the sensitivenes of the skin. Persons who have 
once been affected are believed to be most sus- 
ceptible. It is not necessary for the skin to come 
in actual contact with the ivy, for the resinous 
sap may be carried indirectly on clothing, tools, 
and insects to the skin far from the neighbor- 
hood of the plant. There is a belief which still 
persists in some quarters that if one has suf- 
fered once from ivy poisoning that a recurrence 
will be experienced on the corresponding day of 
the following year. There would seem to be no 
scientific basis for this belief, however. 

Dermatitis, that is, the skin inflammation 
such as is caused by poison ivy, may sometimes 
be averted even after the plants have been 
handled, provided the parts affected are thor- 
oughly washed with Benzol followed by soap 
and water. 

It should be known that the treatment of ivy 
poisoning is simple and easily administered. 
One of the best treatments is bathing with salt 
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water. The affected parts should be bathed 
every day with pure water and carefully dried 
without rubbing. 

Medical science has found a preventive for 
poison ivy which is very helpful to sufferers 
from this affection. The preventive treatment 
consists of a course of medication, usually com- 
pleted in three weeks. The ‘medicine is a tinc- 
ture of the offending poison (Rhus toxicoden- 
dron), and should be given only under a physi- 
cian’s supervision. This treatment has been 
found a great boon to those who have to work 
near poison ivy, and is an absolute preventive 
in most cases. 

HAY FEVER 


Certain plants which have been accused of 
contributing to hay fever may be removed from 
the blacklist. Those plants and flowers which 
are pollenated by certain insects, such as the 
goldenrod, the honeysuckle, the lily of the 
valley, the daisy, the chrysanthemum, and the 
rose are no longer considered to be important 
causative factors in hay fever. 

The blacklist group which extends all over 
the United States, however, is made up of trees, 
grasses, goosefoots, amaranths, docks, rag 
weeds and wormwoods. 

The first important step in the prevention of 
hay fever is the education of the public to the 
fact that common weeds are responsible for the 
disease. 

When the public realizes that weeds are the 
cause of suffering to many people who may be 
living at a distance, it will view them from a 
new angle and will make use of one of the many 
ways of destroying them, or at least of pre- 
venting them from reaching the stage of pol- 
lenation. 

Hay fever is a catarrhal affection of the mu- 
cus membrane of the upper respiratory tract, 
with symptoms very similar to those of an acute 
cold. It is a condition of hypersensitiveness to 
pollen proteins and is produced primarily by 
breathing of wind-borne pollens. The develop- 
ment of hay fevér about haying time led to the 
belief that hay was the cause and it was not 
until 1870 that the relation of pollen to the hay 
fever was established. 

Investigators are now largely agreed that, 
while there are many plants whose pollen may 
cause hay fever when applied to the nostrils, 
only those pollens which float in the air and 
can reach the nostrils in the course of all nor- 
— breathing are responsible for this condi- 

n. 

It also appears that hay fever in different in- 
dividuals varies not only in degree, but also in 
the character of the sensitivity. Although wind- 
borne pollen is so widely distributed that every 
person comes in contact with it, yet only those 
Who are sensitized develop the fever. Also, 


there are people who are sensitive to the pollen 
of the rag weed and not sensitive to the pollen 
of grasses. Other people react to the pollen of 
wormwood but are not affected by the pollen of 
grasses and rag weed. Still others react in 
various degrees to all these pollens. 

There are in the United States usually four 
well defined seasons of hay fever. The dates 
vary greatly in different parts of the country, 
and are dependent on the flowering season of 
the hay fever plants. The fever, common in 
some parts of the country in February, March, 
and April, is due usually to the pollen of oak, 
cottonwood, ash, elm, walnut, and maple trees. 
Large amounts of pollen are wind-borne from 
these trees and undoubtedly are a cause 
of hay fever during these months in many 
states. The period of tree pollination in Indi- 
ana is so brief that hay fever from this source 
is of no practical importance. 

Hay fever, which begins in April and extends 
through May, June and July, is probably caused 
principally by the pollens of grasses. In the 
East red top is sometimes the offender but more 
particularly timothy and June grass. In the 
middle west, June grass and sweet vernal grass 
are the principal hay fever producers during 
these months. In Indiana by far the most im- 
portant single causative agent is timothy. 

Summer hay fever, which begins in June and 
extends through July, and August to Septem- 
ber, is caused largely by the goosefoots, docks, 
and amaranths. These groups are minor causes 
of hay fever in many states but are important 
principal causes of hay fever in some. 

The type of hay fever which begins in August 
and continues until the first frost is caused 
largely by the pollen from the rag weed, which 
is found in nearly all parts of the country east 
of Kansas, although in the southwest the ama- 
ranth group again is the principal cause of fall 
hay fever. 

Medical science has found that skin tests will 
show to which pollens the individual is sensi- 
tive and in many cases physicians are able to 
prevent hay fever by the early or pre-seasonal 
administration of solutions made from the of- 
fending pollen. 


Vagabond 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


Oh, long have I tramped on the broad highway, 
In the hush of night—in the heat of day, 
And never my heart has longed to stay! 


Oh, long have I traveled up and down 
The dusty streets of the busy town— 
And have met but a careless nod, or frown. 


Oh, my heart is seeking a little lane, 
Where violets gleam in the April rain. 
Oh, my long, long quest—will it be in vain? 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Germany has one natural monopoly to which the 
entire agricultural world must pay tribute,—the potash 
deposits at Stassfurt. Potash as a fertilizer is a vital 
necessity to nearly all food the farmer raises. Hence 
the importance of the announcement that immense pot- 
ash deposits have been discovered in Texas. It is a 
curious coincidence that, whilst the Stassfurt deposits 
were found in drilling for salt, the Texas deposits were 
discovered in drilling for oil. 

——Miniature earthquakes are now used to map oil- 
bearing formations. Oil deposits occur usually under an 
inverted V-shaped rock formation deep in the bowels of 
the earth. It is of great importance to drillers for oil 
to know the direction of the formation and its degrees 
of slope. To secure this information, explosives are 
lowered into the oil well, and detonated. Earth tremors 
from the explosions, reflected from the massive layers 
of rock, can be detected by delicate instruments on the 
surface. The time required for the various sound reflec- 
tions to reach the instruments, furnishes the data neces- 
sary for the required conclusions. 

—NMolasses has been found rich in vitamine B. Even 
the black strap, a poor grade of molasses left over in 
the preparation of cane sugar, when fed to animals for 
experiment, is found to supply the required vitamines. 

—A scientific truant is the tornado. It starts when 
it wills, strikes where it wills, and disappears as it 
wills. The havoc worked by the tornado in the states of 
the Middle West on March 18 last has prompted the 
repeated question: Why not warnings from the Weath- 
er Bureau? The answer is that nothing can be def- 
initely foretold. 

—Starting a new disease may also be a triumph of 
science. Tobacco and tomato plants, when inoculated 
with the juice of healthy potato vines, have contracted 
a disease known already before the experiment as mo- 
saic disease. Mosaic disease, so called from the white 
mosaic-like blotches on the leaves, are a puzzle to plant 
specialists. The question to be solved is whether mosaic 
diseases are due to germs or not. The new procedure 
may throw some light on the subject. 

—A systematic study of poisons for germs is under 
way. The newness of the method lies in the fact that 
germs are analyzed in order to determine what sub- 
stances will kill them. Thus, from a quantity of tuber- 
culosis germs a new nitrogen compound, hitherto un- 
known to biologists, was discovered. Certain aniline 
dyes, while not injuring the body tissue, offer means for 
preventing infection. 

—tThe use of ‘sprays’ for orchards and gardens is 
known to everyone. Now comes the process of ‘dust- 
ing’ with protective chemicals, instead of spraying. 
The process is still in its infancy, but promises another 
check for the increasing number of blights. 

—Rock-a-bye, baby, on the tree top, is probably the 
tune of Mother Mosquito to her young in certain Afri- 


can districts. War against her on the part of man 
seemed of little avail. Much investigation disclosed the 
fact that the mosquito was breeding in water gathered 
between the axil and the stem, i. e., between the leaf 
and trunk, of the lofty coconut palm tree. 

—Scientists have still to make a full report as to the 
lessons drawn from the solar eclipse of January 24th. 
Preliminary statements are that the sun directly in- 
fluences wireless transmission, also that something in 
the upper air, be it conceived as the ‘Heavi-side layer’ 
or not, affects the progress of the radio waves. 

—Two million more automobiles than telephones are 
now in use in the United States. In other words, 100 
cars to 86 telephones. 

—Ethyl gasoline marks another step in preventing 
the gasoline shortage so often predicted. The first great 
step in this direction was the discovery that heavy oils 
could be ‘cracked’ so as to produce lighter oils. Ethyl 
gas is the second great step. Ordinary gasoline, when 
treated with a fluid composed essentially of tetraethyl 
lead, will prevent knocking in the cylinders and yield 
great power in high compression motors. It is this 
treated gasoline that now bears the name of ethyl gaso- 
line. Experts call attention to several remote dangers 
to garage workers. Lead poisoning might result from 
inhaling the exhaust gas, from handling engine parts 
coated with lead from the exhaust, or from the ethyl 
gasoline itself, when spilled on the body or clothes, and 
allowed to dry. For this reason, ethyl gasoline should 
not be used to clean clothes. The dangers are so re- 
mote, however, that the carbon monoxide gas in the 
exhaust would act before the lead in poisoning a person. 
The discovery of ethyl gasoline illustrates again the 
statement that invention is five per cent inspiration and 
ninety-five per cent perspiration. The gasoline knock 
was first traced to its cause, namely to an imperfection 
in the gasoline itself, and not to pre-ignition. Next, a 
great variety of substances was tested as preventives, 
and after 2,500 had proved useless, the tetraethy] lead 
was found satisfactory. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—A secret cannot be preserved in alcohol. 

—Wanted:—Model families for some of the ‘Model 
homes.’ 

—lIs an idle rumor idle? 

—Interest in life for some people is the interest their 
money brings. 

—Parties who suffer from the ‘run down’ condition 
are increasing at street crossings. 

—An old, yet ever new, anesthesia to secure self- 
contentment is egotism. 

—Deep breathing may distroy microbes but the puzzle 
is how to make them breath deeply. 

—Poverty may be a cause of some crime, but for 
counterfeiters the crime is in making money. 

—A great convenience desired for many homes is 
low rent. 
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—Some people wish to apply the saying of a fool and 
money soon parted, to a fool and his car. 

—tThe new inventions make cotton undecided whether 
it shall be olive oil, a pail of lard, butter, or a silk 
dress. 

—The cross-word puzzle asked for a word of three 
letters for what you occupy on Sunday. Is the answer 
pew or car? 

—With automobiles adopting distinctive colors, it may 
soon be cheaper for the husband to have the car repaint- 
ed to match the wife’s gown, than to buy the new gown. 

—A wedding ring lasts longer by being in dish water. 

-——Some extreme scientists claim that sleep will some 
day be unnecessary. Even now it is often impossible. 

—wWill the increase of airplanes add to the radio 
traffic jam in the air? 

—If the average family, to keep up our population, 
must have 5.1 persons, who is the .1 person? 

—Some of our professors are quite ancient,—they 
taught Caesar and Cicero. 

REv. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—The late Archbishop of Portland, Oregon, Most Rev. 
A. A. Christie, died at the age of 77 after a brief illness 
on April 6th. Although he was born in Vermont, the 
late Archbishop grew up to manhood on the western 
frontier of Wisconsin, and, like many another pioneer of 
the West, he lived far from ‘church and priest. And as in 
many another similar instance a good Catholic mother 
kept the flames of faith burning within him. At the 
age of 20 he attended Mass for the first time and re- 
ceived his first Holy Communion. His first training 
for the priesthood was received from the Benedictines 
at St. John’s University in the neighboring state of 
Minnesota. He later entered the Grand Seminary at 
Montreal, Canada, where he was ordained on December 
22, 1877. Twenty-one years later, on June 29th, he 
was consecrated Bishop of Vancouver Island, but after 
twelve months he was promoted to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Portland. In the twenty-six years of his incum- 
bency Archbishop Christie accomplished much in the 
far West for the spread of the Faith. Under his ad- 
ministration the ‘number of secular priests increased 
from 39 to 88; the religious, from 22 to 78; the 
churches with resident pastors grew from 37 to 80, 
and the parochial schools increased from 23 to 48. 
Columbia University, colleges, and academies were like- 
wise called into existence. He made no attempt to erect 
a cathedral but was content to bend his efforts towards 
the upbuilding of the archdiocese. He opened five 
hospitals, homes, orphanages, etc. The deceased is 
mourned not only by his flock but also by all others 
who came in contact with him. 

—The Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, C. S. C., has rounded 
out half a century in the editorial chair of the Ave 
Maria, a weekly magazine of world-wide repute devoted 
to the Blessed Virgin. Father Hudson, who is a convert 
to the Faith, is said to have allowed himself only two 
weeks of vacation in the fifty years of his activity 





as editor. Congratulations to the venerable dean of 
American Catholic editors. 


—The proposal in Klan-ridden Colorado to prohibit 
the use of sacramental wine, together with other anti- 
Catholic measures, was a glorious fiasco. The legisla- 
ture adjourned without taking action. The vigorous 
stand of the editor of the Denver Catholic Register, 
Rev. Matthew J. Smith, helped, no doubt, to defeat the 
proposed legislation. 


—In one hundred years the Catholic population of 
New York City has increased, it is said, from 14,000 
to 2,000,000. The city claims a population of 5,500,000. 
There are 369 Catholic churches in the city. 

—The father of the Sterling-Reed bill, T. S. Sterling, 
has become a member of The Fellowship Forum, the 
Klan weekly at Washington. Need more be said? Were 
our suspicions unfounded? 


—Thirty-two nuns, martyrs for the Faith, of whom 
sixteen were Ursulines, thirteen Sacramentines, two 
Cistercianesses, and one Benedictine, who were put to 
death at Orange in the diocese of Avignon, France, in 
1794, for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
godless government of the French revolution, have been 
beatified by the Church. 

—Many states have passed regulations that require 
the public schools to dismiss all pupils at stated periods 
to receive religious instructions from competent in- 
structors who are provided by the various denomina- 
tions. To meet this exigency in the diocese of Spring- 
field, Illinois, Bishop Griffin has organized a Religious 
Instruction League to care for the training of such 
Catholic children as must necessarily attend the public 
schools. 

—Word has been received that on June 2ist seven 
martyrs of the Society of Jesus, and a layman, who 
were put to death for the Faith by American Indians 
in what is now’ Canada and the United States, will be 
beatified. The process of the beatification of Catherine 
Tekakwitha, the “Lily of the Mohawks,” has been or- 
dered to be taken up. 


Benedictine Chronicle and Review 
Dom Louis Bovuvi.uiers, O. S. B. 


AMERICA :—Heretofore it was thought that the valu- 
able chalice of Abbot Suger (1080-1151), Abbot of St. 
Denis, France, had been bought from thieves by the 
wealthy Englishman, Charles Townley, in 1804. It was 
reputed to be in the British Museum Collections. In 
1915, however, Sir Martin Conway declared that it was 
unknown there. It has now been discovered in Mr. 
Joseph E. Widner’s collection in Philadelphia. Mr. Sey- 
mour de Ricci had the pleasure of examining it in May, 
1923, and it must have been with much emotion that 
this archaeologist held in his hands this antique chalice 
of the minister of Louis VI and Louis VII. The work 
is incomparably beautiful, the oldest precious relic of 
the French Collections and a rare authentic result of 
the goldsmith’s twelfth century craftsmanship. 
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GERMANY:—The town of Mamberg (Babenbeck) re- 
cently celebrated the nine hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of its bishopric in its magnificent basilica, built 
through the munificence of Henry II, Emperor of Ger- 
many, (1002-1024). The remains of the King and his 
wife, St. Cunegunda, are piously preserved in the basil- 
ica, being enclosed in a stone reliquary, dating from 
1007. St. Henry was a devoted friend of St. Odilo of 
Cluny. The Emperor himself received the monastic 
habit from the hands of Venerable Abbot Richard, of 
St. Vanne, desiring to end his days in monastic peace 
and seclusion. But, under obedience, he was sent back 
to take up his burden of statecraft and, thus employed, 
the monarch ended his earthly career. 

Dom Pius Bihlmeyer, O. S. B., of Beuron Arch- 
abbey, tells of the edifying life of an Archbishop—monk 
of our own times—in his “Willibrord Benzler, O. S. B., 
(1853-1921). Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben.” Arch- 
bishop Benzler was the first abbot of Maria Laach Ab- 
bey, restored by the Benedictines in 1901 and simulta- 
neously he was consecrated Bishop of Metz. The editor 
tells, in the hundred last pages, the difficulties the 
Bishop met with during the Great War and how he be- 
came obliged to offer his resignation to the Holy See, 
which was accepted in 1919.—‘Episcopatus est nomen 
operis non honoris.’ The Archbishop took up his res- 
idence in Beuron in 1919, soon being overtaken by 
sickness which caused his death in 1921. His remains 
rest in Beuron before the Altar of St. Benedict. 

“Die Eucharistielehre der Deutschen Mystiker des 
Mittelalters,” by Dr. C. Boeckl, (Munich, XXIV—139) 
is a doctrinal dissertation divided into five chapters, di- 
vided almost equally between Benedictine and Cistercian 
mystics. The writer has carefully shown the distin- 
guishing characteristics of each. The work, as a whole, 
constitutes a doctrinal as well as an apologetical view 
of the dogma of the Eucharist and its development in 
the relation to the interior lives of the mystics. 

GREECE:—An interesting guide book for a visitor is 
“Athos and its Monasteries,” by the late F. W. Has- 
luck (Dutton, London, 1924, 208 pp. 32 ill. $5.00). The 
volume treats of the curious communites of Mt. Athos, 
(20 monasteries) nearly one thousand years old on a 
peninsula upon which no female, in any manner, shape 
or form, has ever set foot. The first part of the volume 
gives an authoritative account of the rise and develop- 
ment of the contemplative life among the Greek monks; 
the second contains a description of all the monasteries, 
of which Russiko is the largest, containing 1446 monks 
and 482 dependents. According to nationality the 
monks on the island number 3276 Greeks, 3496 Rus- 
sians, 307 Bulgarians, 51 Georgians, 286 Roumaniahs 
and 16 Serbians, in all, 7432 monks. The volume seems 
to be less scholarly than Dom Placide Meester’s “Voy- 
age of two Benedictines to the Monasteries of Mount 
Athos.” 

BELGIUM:—The famous Bourdaloue once said that 
one part of oifr Salvation consisted in the knowing of 
John the Baptist and his mission. Now, Dom Emanuel 
Flicoteaux, Prior of Wisques Abbey, has given us an 
interesting plaquette: “Le Culte du Saint Précur- 






seur.” (Ershen, Belgium, 1924, 59 pp.) Within its 
beautiful pages are gathered sentiments of great devo- 
tion and a full understanding of the divine mission of 
the Baptist. 

An interesting account of the restoration of an old 
Benedictine abbey in Belgium is given us by Dom 
Gabriel Willems in his “O. L. Vrouw van Afflighem,” 
(Molenbeekstraat, Brussels, 1924, 110 pp.) The foun- 
dation was made in 1075, restored in 1870, and raised 
to the dignity of an abbey in 1887. Afflighem, near 
Hekelghem, is renowned for a pious incident which is 
said to have occurred there. St. Bernard had visited 
the monks and while there he spoke to the statue of 
the Blessed Lady and she answered him! The abbey 
is the scene of many pilgrimages and is the repository 
of various souvenirs of St. Bernard, such as a chalice, 
crozier, etc. 


Dom Gaspar Lefebvre is to be complimented on his 
new edition of Dom Robert Morel’s “Meditations sur la 
Régle de S. Benoit.” (Abbaye S. André, Lophem-lez- 
Bruges, 443 pp.) This rare volume contains 366 medi- 
tations, one for each day of the year, on the Holy Rule 
of St. Benedict. The original was published in 1717 
by the Maurists of whom Dom Morel was a member. 

In only sixty-seven pages, Dom Joseph Kreps, O. S. 
B., Subprior and organist of Mont César Abbey, Lou- 
vain, has given us a well-documented study of the rdle 
of the organist and his duty at church services. Vin- 
cent d’Indy has written the preface for “Le Role Unifi- 
cateur de l’organiste Liturgique” and thus the director 
of the Schola Cantorum of Paris has shown his recogni- 
tion of the seriousness of the work and the competence 
of the author. Dom Kreps has included hints on trans- 
positions for ‘Sanctus’ and ‘Agnus’ covering 40 pages 
of musical tableau. The work corroborates that of 
Dom Desprez, organist of Maredsous, one of the ablest 
organists and liturgists in the field. 


FRANCE:—There is much enjoyment for the student 
of ecclesiastical history to be had in perusing “Le 
Collége de Cluny,” by Dom Anger, O. S. B. (Paris, 
Picard, 188 pp.) The Collége of Cluny was founded at 
Paris in 1272 near the Sorbonne and was affiliated with 
that great institution. The church and cloisters, of 
pure architecture, such as that of the Sainte Chapelle 
of the Palace, were demolished in 1866. It was occu- 
pied by the monks from 1272 to 1788 and many were 
the Benedictines who received their doctorates there. All 
that remains is the abbot’s palace, a beautiful structure 
converted into an extensive museum. The author, an 
authority on Cluniac studies, has written extensively in 
the cause of “Benedictina” and is a living example of 
the 17th century Maurist—a scholar and monk. 


“An Act of Faith,” from the doctrine of St. Thomas 
of Aquin, by Dom Augustine Lefebvre, is now printed 
in its third edition by Blot, Paris, (465 pp.) It is a 
solid and able treatise that for its firm acceptance 
demands that the reader be above the fads and foibles 
of the trend of modern philosophies. To appreciate the 
above deeply, one is recommended to Dom Hébrard’s 
“Etapes de la Foi.” (Gay, Paris, 1921, 347 pp.). 
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G. de Valons has recently written an important con- 
tribution to the economic study of Cluny which rec- 
ommends itself by its clearness, divisions, and ex- 
amples in the many ramifications of the property the- 
ory. “The Domain of Cluny Abbey during the 10th and 
11th Centuries” (Champion, Paris, 190 pp. 15 francs) 
retraces in broad outlines the situation of monachism 
in France before the foundation of Cluny, the geograph- 
ical position of the Cluny Archabbey and its history 
under the government of its first five abbots—Berno, 
Odo, Aymard, Mayolus, Odilo. Many pages are devoted 
to the Cluniac influence and the Cluniac system of 
centralized government. Of the latter question it might 
be of interest to state that M. Letonnelier has given a 
complete study in the 22nd volume of the “Archives on 
Monastic France.” (Ligugé, 1923.) 

In the old city of Luxeuil, named “a museum of 
monumental architecture,” a beautiful and edifying 
ceremony recently occurred. For two days honor was 
paid to St. Columban, the founder of the abbey which 
made Luxeuil so famous. Many of the original build- 
ings are still standing—and being used. The Bishop of 
Bobbio presented a portion of St. Columban’s sacred 
relics to the Ordinary, Archbishop Humbrecht. The 
precious burden was carried to the old basilica in pro- 
cession and attended by a great throng of the faithful. 
Pontifical Mass, Vespers and Compline were celebrated. 
The Columbanian costumes, the piety, and correct ob- 
servance of ceremony were so many more triumphs for 
St. Columban and for his monastic order, forerunners 
of the Benedictines. 

Dom Henry Quentin, a learned monk of whom it has 
been our pleasure to write heretofore, has just presented 
a little book that is tastefully written and elegantly 
printed. “The Historic Notice on the Solesmes Abbey.” 
(Mame, Tours, 1924) treats of the old Solesmes, found- 
ed in 1010, of which only the outside walls of the abbey 
church remain. The Maurists came to Solesmes in 1664, 
left in 1790 and the property was obtained by Dom 
Guéranger in 1832. The little book is profusely il- 
lustrated and surpasses the works of Dom Guéranger, 
which were written in 1839 and 1846, and 
also that of Dom Guépin, 1876. The volume under re- 
view treats of the exodus of the monks, their founda- 
tions at Appuldarcomb and Quarr Abbey and their 
final return té Solesmes. The concluding chapter is a 
series of sketches of old Solesmian monks, They are 
certainly interestingly portrayed and one wishes, as 
he puts down the book, that there might be more to 
come. In delineation these sketches are allied to those 
found in “Bibliography of the Writers of the French 
Benedictine Congregation,” compiled by Abbot Cabrol 
and Dom Biron. 

In the sixth tome of the “Literary History of the 
Religious Sentiment in France,” Fr. Henri Brémond 
marshals and presents his facts in the same concise and 
scholarly manner as he had in the preceding five. This 
last is also published by Blond and Gay (VI-529 pp.). 
One hundred and seventy pages are devoted to Marie 
of Incarnation, the mother of Dom Claude Martin 
(d. 1696), Maurist, and bosom friend of Dom Edmund 












Marténe (d. 1739). These devoted friends, learned 
without making a sixth vow of erudition, were, first of 
all, true Benedictines “seeking God.” Fr. Brémond’s 
volume contains problems in psychology, both exquisite 
and profound. Judicious information regarding the 
Maurists in general, and the above-mentioned two sa- 
vants in particular, impel one to exclaim when ending 
the book, as Fr. Brémond wrote, concluding the second 
chapter: “Sancti Claudi et Edmundi, orate pro nobis.” 

Madame H. M. Delsart, who had received the Lau- 
reate Prize from the French Academy in 1911 and whose 
work: “Marguerite d’Arbouze, Abbess of Val-du- 
Grace,” (1580-1626), was crowned in 1923 by that 
same eminent body, is contemplating enriching the 
famous ‘Collection Pax’ by more of her works. In the 
above-mentioned, the author touches on the history of 
Marguerite’s brother, who was the Grand Prior of 
Cluny and who, after the death of Cardinal Richelieu, 
was elected abbot of the same abbey. In the main, the 
work is a presentation of the amiable wisdom and the 
eminent virtue of Marguerite d’Arbouze, whose doctrine, 
strong yet simple, is in perfect accord with accepted 
monastic traditions. Her “Treatise of Mental Prayer” 
shows that deep discretion so often landed by her emi- 
nent confessor, Dom Tarisse, Superior General of the 
Maurists. We hope Madame Delsart will complete the 
sketch of that celebrated abbess, supplementing that 
written by Fr. Brémond. 

“Le Cardinal, duc de Richelieu and the Reform of 
the Benedictine Monasteries,” by Dom Paul Denis, 
(1873-1918), (Champion, Paris, 500 pp.), is prefaced 
by M. Haunoteaux, Member of the Academy and author 
of a three-volume biography of Richelieu. It is the 
first and an important volume of a Library of Benedic- 
tine History. A study, relative to the Cardinal, appeared 
in 1891 by Dom Piolin; another, by the late Edmund 
Bishop, entitled “Richelieu and the Benedictines,” ap- 
peared in the Downside Review, (Vol. 30, pp. 271-290). 
Dom Denis ably portrays how the Cardinal, although 
possessing seventeen influential abbeys ‘in commen- 
dam,’ with 125,000 pounds revenue, was really inter- 
ested in monastic reformation. The reform instituted 
by Richelieu lasted only eight years, but the reforms of 
St. Vanne of Lorraine (2630 monks in 50 monasteries), 
Cluny (1341 monks in 38 abbeys), and the Maurists 
(8760 monks with 200 abbeys), was of great impor- 
tance. If this general reform of nearly 13,000 Benedic- 
tines at the death of Richelieu (1642) became of no 
avail, the cause must be imputed to some Cardinal Pro- 
tector in Rome who seemed always to have been fearing 
the mighty hand of the Cardinal Minister, Richelieu. 
Dom Denis bestows upon Richelieu an acquittal of grate- 
fulness, a just tribute to the great man to whom the 
Order is under so many obligations. 

HoLLAND:—A. Wautier d’Aygalliers’ rendition of 
Jehan Ruysbroek, in his “Ruysbroek l’Admirable,” is 
the best that has ever been attempted. It is published 
by Perrin and Company, Paris, with two artistic repro- 
ductions. The subject of the work, Jehan Ruysbroek 
(1293-1381) was Prior of the Canon Regulars at Groe- 
nandael (Green Valley) Abbey. In 1909 the Congrega- 
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tion of Rites approved the institution of a proper office 
for Blessed Ruysbroek and this event naturally gave an 
impetus to the publication and study of the works of 
“the Admirable,” as he was first called by Denys the 
Carthusian (1402-71), as direct disciple of the Blessed 
Prior. In all, the Prior wrote twelve books which are 
growing more and more popular and to which historians 
are now turning and, we hope, not long hence, lay read- 
ers. The Blessed Jehan took his other name from Ruys- 
broek, the town of his birth, which is situated only 
six miles from Brussels and today is a thriving little 
industrial center. His abbey (Groenandael) was first 
destroyed in 1635, but was rebuilt, though later closed 
by Joseph II in 1783. Today the mighty forest has 
silenced the sounds of psalms and hymns that long 
ascended on high from hearts dedicated to that service. 
Only a few ruins of the old brick church remain. The 
editions of Ruysbroek and his works have been many 
and varied. In 1549 Lawrence Surius, a Carthusian 
monk, translated the works of Ruysbroek from Flemish 
into Latin, an edition which is still in vogue. Ernest 
Hello, in 1869, gave us an edition which was reprinted 
in 1902 and 1921, for which reprints Georges Goyau, 
the famous Academician wrote the preface. In 1910 
Dr. W. De Vreese, the former librarian of the Uni- 
versity at Gand, gave a ‘Notice’ of a high scientific 
standard. But the work of M. d’Aygalliers surpasses 
them all. The work is divided into three parts. The 
first, a critical study of the documents concerning Ruys- 
broek, was written by Henricus Pomericus (1382-1469), 
himself a Prior of Groenandael; the second, a biogra- 
phy; the third, Ruysbroek’s doctrine. The three parts 
form a complete panel-like image of the master mystic 
and writer. 


“The Great World Theatre” 
F. D. 


INSIEDELN, Switzerland, which lies 2990 feet 

above sea level, is one of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage of western Christianity, and, since 
the Middle Ages, has been a source of consolation to 
millions of souls. Over the cell of the hermit St. Mein- 
rad, who met his death there at the hands of robbers in 
861 A. D., rises the thousand-year-old Benedictine ca- 
thedral. The present building, cloister and church, is 
one of the masterpieces of South German baroque. The 
church was built from 1719 to 1724, and its architect 
was Brother Caspar Mosbrugger of the Einsiedeln chap- 
ter. The paintings and decorations are the work of the 
masters of Bavarian baroque, the brothers Asam. 


From the early Middle Ages up to the French Revo- 
lution church plays had been performed at Einsiedeln, 
which reached their zenith in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. On the initiative of the Einsiedeln professor 
of historical art, Dr. Linus Birchler, and under the 
auspices of the present Prince Abbot, Dr. P. Ignatius 
Staub, these old plays were revived in the summer of 
1924 and raised to a higher artistic standard. The 
open air stage is the monumental cloister square with 
its balustrades and steps, the magnificent facade of the 


cathedral forming the background. The main object 
of the Einsiedeln plays is to honour the great Catholic 
dramatist, the Spaniard Pedro Calderon de la Barca 
(1600-1681). A beginning was made in the summer of 
1924 with his spiritual play “The Great World Theatre” 
(El gran teatro del mondo). The producer was the 
Rhinelander, Peter Erkelenz, the artistic manager of 
the Berlin Calderon Society. The text was arranged 
for spoken choruses, the psalmody of a local character 
was added. More than 200 costumed performers from 
Einsiedeln and six trained amateurs from Zurich played 
the sublime drama on the broad stage between the 
arcades of the square on the slope leading to the church 
porch. The performances were given in the evening and 
the actions of the players lighted up by search lights. 
The acoustics of the square are wonderful. Above, ona 
throne designed by architect Victor Stiirmle, and per- 
fectly adapted to the surroundings, sits the “Master” 
(God), Who has a play presented to Him by the 
“World.” The “World” provides the yet unborn souls 
with their insignia and requisites—crown, spade, peni- 
tential girdle, flower and beggar’s pack; and before 
the eyes of the “Master” King, Beauty, Wisdom, 
Wealth, the farmer and the beggar play their parts— 
the symbolical representation of their various states— 
till Death calls them away. This genuinely baroque 
allegorical incorporation of eternal verities in dramatic 
shape is continued in the judgment scene, in which the 
“Master” judges the souls in the guise of a theatrical 
criticism and invites those whom He finds worthy to 
partake of a Eucharistic love feast. The worship of the 
sacramental God and the homage before the shrine of 
Our Lady of Einsiedeln form the conclusion of this 
profound drama amidst the tolling of the church bells 
and the chanting of the Te Deum in the starry night. 

The whole performance is penetrated with a spirit 
of awe and reverence. Symmetry and parallelism in 
time and space are the first law, and the dramatic 
action before the portal of the sanctuary is raised to a 
cult. Princes of the church and children of this world 
are alike moved by this performance, which appears to 
be closely bound together with the place and its calm. 
The critic of the Protestant Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Dr. 
Hans Trog, terminates his sympathetic remarks on the 
play with the words: “The Great World Theatre, in 
the shape that is given te it at Einsiedeln, is well worth 
seeing both from the artistic point of view and the 
soul’s good.” The press of Switzerland and other coun- 
tries was unanimous in its praise. 

This great and decided success has encouraged the 
initiators to depart from their original intention of per- 
forming another of Calderon’s plays only at long inter- 
vals (at least five years) and to repeat the “Great 
World Theatre” in the summer of 1925, especially in 
view of the rainy season of last year, which prevented 
many people from going to see it. The mystery play 
will therefore be performed again this summer with the 
same careful artistic management as before, and the 
performances will be given from the beginning of May 
till the beginning of June, and from the beginning of 
August till the middle of September. The dates of the 
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performances, which will take place in the evenings, 
may be obtained from the Einsiedeln Enquiry Office 
(telephone 102), where seats may also be booked. The 
prices of admittance are very moderate. The text and 
appreciation of the play may be had from the same 
office. Any profits accruing from the performances will 
be applied to the worthy restoration of the chapel built 
in 1630 in the village cemetery. This chapel contains 
excellent plastic images dating from the 16th century. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT, C. S. M. C. 


Mother and Son 


Many a Catholic mother, whose son graduates from 
the eighth grade this month, is wondering where her 
boy will enter school next fall. Many a Catholic moth- 
er, in obedience to the command of Christ, is praying 
more intensely now the prayer that she has been pray- 
ing ever since she rocked her baby boy to sleep,—that 
God would call him to His holy altar. From his very 
infancy she has enkindled in his heart a love for the 
altar. She has listened attentively to the mission sto- 
ries he has brought home from school. She has en- 
couraged him in the mission work that was prompted 
by his zealous teacher and the C. S. M. C. She has 
even heard him say that he too was going to be a mis- 
sionary. But will he? That is the perplexing question. 
She prays, and prays again that he may. She gently 
encourages him. But who can describe her joy when 
she hears her darling boy proudly proclaim to the visit- 
ing neighbors that he is going to be a priest. Tears of 
joy and thanksgiving come to her eyes. Truly this is 
the highest happiness of a Catholic mother—to have 
a son approach the altar of God, there to offer a 
sacrifice most holy and pleasing to the Heavenly Father. 

Would to God that all Catholic mothers were like 
the one just mentioned, that none would try to destroy 
the effects of the C. S. M. C. by hindering their son’s 
vocation. Then in three-fourths of the United States 
the average pastor would not have to administer to the 
needs of a flock scattered over an area of 345 square 
miles. Then there would not be 5,613 churches in the 
United States without priests. Then, one parish would 
not cover an area of 40,000 square miles as is the case 
in Utah and part of Nevada. Indeed, “The harvest is 
great but the laborers are few.” Mothers, do not place 
yourselves between the call of God and your boys. Do 
not deprive multitudes of souls of the advantages of 
our common faith, but rather pray, and pray fervently, 
that your darling boy may be called as Aaron was and 
that in the sacred ministry he may help himself, help 
you, and thousands of others to the one thing neces- 
sary—eternal salvation. 


The C. S. M. C. Fosters Vocations 


In our seminaries and in the novitiates of our reli- 
gious orders and congregations of men and of women we 
find that within the last five years the number who have 


taken up the studies preparatory to the spending of 
their lives for the greater honor of God and the good 
of His people has increased greatly. It is surely not 
presumptuous to say that this should be ascribed at 
least in part to the flourishing mission spirit among our 
children and young people. For what is more suitable 
to awaken the desire to spend one’s life for Christ than 
the knowledge of the hardships that the missionaries 
have to undergo especially because of the lack of labor- 
ers? 

The knowledge of these hardships is obtained at least 
to some extent, from the activity of our children and 
young people, in the C. S.M. C. In attempting to alle- 
viate some of the privations of the missionaries, our 
generous student crusaders do all in their power to help 
the missions. Efforts are made to interest others who 
can do more than they themselves. A part of their 
spending money they save for the missions. But above 
all, they storm heaven for the conversion of the pagan. 
As one of the results of their efforts, some of them re- 
ceive the grace either of a priestly or of a religious 
vocation, or both. They desire to gain the whole world 
for the Sacred Heart, and God gives them the grace to 
spend their whole lives working for this end. 

But you may object that the very knowledge of the 
hardships would be liable to dissuade the aspirants. In- 
deed this would be the case with those who are weak or 
who only think they have a vocation, but not with those 
who are filled with the love of God and the desire to 
spread His Gospel. 

Hence, we may say that one of the great results of 
the present missionary movement, which is so flourish- 
ing in many of our schools, is the increase of priestly 
and religious vocations. May this continue to be true, 
for the harvest is great and the laborers few. 


Love Glorified 
EDWIN HEIMBACH 


Oh, they can talk of the love of a man for a man 
And of the things that he will do, 

To prove to his friend to the verge of death 
That his great love is true. 

But the love of a man for the God of his soul 
Makes other loves seem small, 

When a man will enter the shadows of death 
To answer the Lord God’s call! 


After the Rain 
F. H. Sweet 


The clouds that veiled the noonday sky 
Have sunk into the west, 

A bird that hid beneath the rye 

Preens raindrops from its breast, 

A butterfly creeps from its nook, 

And soars to meet the sun, 

And arched across the running brook 

The rain its bow has spun. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—June, June, lovely 
June! Flowers blooming, birds in tune! Aren’t you 
glad that June is here? Isn’t it just the loveliest month 
ever! Birds are singing as if they would burst their 
little throats! Flowers are shedding their sweetest 
perfume on every breeze! 


It is fitting that the loveliest month of the year 
should be devoted to the Sacred Heart of Jesus to whom 
is due all honor, praise, and glory. Let us say at least 
once every day, “Oh sweetest heart of Jesus, I implore, 
that I may ever love Thee more and more.” 


Now that vacation is at hand, and all of us throw off 
responsibility, we are less careful than at other times 
and are more likely to meet with accidents. We are 
reprinting some verses for you to read in the hope that 
you will keep “Safety First” in mind all of the time. 


To the Little Flower 


Ah! fragrant Flower of God! too fair to bloom 
For long within this vale of dust and tears: 
Let us but catch the scent of thy perfume, 
And may the memory beflower our years; 
Let us but catch a little of thy love 
And guide us till we join with thee above. 
—Exchange. 


The Lady Playmate 
Dom AUGUSTINE WALSH, O. S. B. 


About sixty years ago, towards the close of the Civil 
War, there came to southern Ohio an Irish immigrant 
and his family. It was the heydey of canalboats, and 
the Miami and Erie was in its glory. Packets plied 
from city to city; passenger boats, excursion boats, 
vessels then considered large, ‘as well as smaller craft, 
floated on its placid bosom; coal, ice, corn, hoop-poles 
of hickory, willows for basket making, and every sort 
of produce formed their cargo. Some hauled for the 
mills, then run by waterwheels, utilizing the flow of the 
canal wherever there were locks. Others made the 
long trip from the muddy Ohio to the blue waters of 
the Maumee and Lake Erie. The motive power was 
mules—usually three, the lead, the swing and the sad- 
dle mule, hitched tandem to a long towline. Qn the 
longer trips extra mules were carried in the midship, 
and worked in relays. Thus equipped, they would make 
fifty miles a day. 

It was on one of these boats that the father of the 
immigrant family obtained employment. He was soon 
in command of a crew, making frequent trips to the 
Summit level and beyond. As the hardships were many, 
he had to leave his family as best he could when 
he went away. He succeeded in obtaining for their use 
part of a house on a hillside, overlooking the canal, 
where he could wave to them as he passed by. As they 
looked across the wide-sweeping valley below them, to 
the point where the creek which wound through it issued 
from a crevice in the distant hills, it was to them as 
the Mambre was to Abraham,—a valley that reacheth 


and stretcheth far. Few were the houses or cabins 
in that now populous lowland; some scattering herds, 
grazing as they list among unfenced pastures, forests, 
and here and there a cornfield, were all that met their 
view. Morgan’s raiders came through here, and burnt 
the bridge over the canal,—the Confederates’ farthest 
North, west of the Alleghenies. Churches were few F 
indeed; a “circuit preacher” who rode horseback from 
settlement to settlement, lived on the hill above them. § 
The three children had only one lone little Catholic 
girl to play with; but they kept their ancient Faith 
alive, and learned their prayers and creed and cate- 
chism. 


It was before the day when “How to amuse yourself” 
was part of the school curriculum. Toys they had 
none; everybody was always busy: no one, it seemed, 
could ever stop a minute to share what childish joys 
were theirs. It was plowing now, and now harvesting; 
chopping wood for the winter fires, feeding the horses, 
and every day bringing in the cattle from the meadows. 
But their Celtic imaginations peopled the whole hill 
side; they found friends in brooks, companions in 
birds, and heard voices in the whisperings of the wind, 
as it breathed in the treetops. They could not, however, 
overcome the lonesomeness of the long summer evenings. 
Frequently, when they watched the shadows grow long- 
er, and the ruddy sun, like a big ripe apple, in mellow 
sweetness dropped into the outstretched apron of the 
western sky, and in the wistful twilight, the whip-poor- 
will sang his plaintive call among the willows, their 
little hearts ached in the stillness, and their big open 
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eyes looked the question: “Will anyone ever come? Is 
there no one with whom we can play”? 

On just such an evening Mollie, the eldest of the 
three, in a flash of recollection, brought to her mind 
a fancy she had once indulged, in the land from which 
she had come by the swift dark waters of the Suir. 
“Come,” she said, “let us play the Holy Family game.” 
“But how?” asked Eileen, eager for this new diversion. 
“Why, we pretend that this is Nazareth, and you and I 
are Mary and Joseph, and Meg there is the Holy Child.” 
“But that is too much,” broke in tiny Meg, all atremble 
at the very thought, “We are not good enough even to 
pretend that we are any way like them. We must 
play it some other way.” Meg shook her curly tresses, 
and two dimples of determination appeared in her 
bright cheeks. Mollie was impressed, and thought for a 
moment. Then she spoke: “Well, let us play that the 
corncrib there is the Holy House, and we are neighbors 
come to fix it up for the return from Egypt. Cruel 
old Herod is dead, and Joseph can bring them back.” 
All agreed to this with a shout. “They will be dusty 
and tired,” said Eileen, “after the long trip over the 
desert. We must have something for them to eat.” 
“T’ll clean up the house,” said Mollie, “and Meg will 
set the table, and you, Eileen, go to the store.” “Yes,” 
added Meg, “and be sure and get some honey, for John 
the Baptist is coming today, and he likes honey.” Eileen 
ran to the barn, while Meg took corncobs, setting them 
round about to mark the places where their home- 
comers were to sit. She made four places, each marked 
with two corncobs in the form of a cross. Meanwhile 
Mollie put green branches in a row, to decorate the 
entrance to the house. Eileen soon returned, with a 
bouquet of daisies, gathered near the barn. “Here,” 
she said, “are some bread and fishes.” “How did you 
get them?” asked Meg and Mollie together. “Well, 
when I got to the market in Nazareth, everything was 
sold out. But I saw some fishermen and I went up to 
one of them named Andrew and said to him, ‘The Mas- 
ter is coming home today, and we must have something 
for him.’ He looked at me with a searching look, and 
asked ‘What Master?’ Why Him, I told him, Whom 
everyone is expecting. He called his brother Peter and 
taiked with him a little. Then he came back to me and 
said, ‘Our catch was not so good last night. Our nets 
were torn, and Zebedee and his two sons are mending 
them. But there is a boy over there who has some 
barley loaves and a few fishes. He will give them to 
you. We must be going: will you run over to that 
fig tree and call Nathaniel, who is always in a hurry to 
get away from Nazareth?’ So I hurried up and called 
Nathaniel, and came back and found the boy, and now 
we have these for the Master’s dinner.” She put down 
her daisies, with their golden hearts and silver rays, 
to be the loaves and fishes. 

“They'll be. here soon,”? said Eileen, “and they’ll be 
wanting a drink of cool water; it’s hot in the desert, 
and Joseph has been walking all the way. Let’s draw 
some water from the well, and have it ready for them.” 
The idea was good; in a flash all three were off for 
the well. Tumbling against the wall of mossy stone 
that marked its brink, all out of breath they gazed at 
their own bright faces reflected in its depths. But the 
water was beyond their reach. “We’ll ask the Blessed 
Mother to come and draw it for us,” Mollie burst out, 
when she saw how Meg looked sad. Eileen objected, 
“She is busy watching over her Son,” and, in her quick 
imagination, passing from the play to the realities, 
added, “Besides, she has to listen to all the prayers 
that are sent up to her, and has no time to come; and 
we are entertaining her, and should not ask her to 
draw the water.” It was a serious difficulty, and there 
was a pause. 

Wistfully, little Meg was seen to grow even more 
Serious. At length she spoke: “Perhaps,” she said, 





“there is a saint in heaven whom no one knows about 
as yet and to whom no one prays. Surely in the great 
host of blessed souls there is one who is not busy right 
now, and can come and help us play. We must ask and 
see if there isn’t a saint to spare.” All three knelt and 
prayed to the saint to spare, to come and draw the 
water for them. 

As they knelt, a lady, dressed in black, with a veil 
over her head, came walking towards them. She looked 
so kind, that the children already half-expecting her, 
were unafraid; they raced to her side, and demanded, 
“Draw the water for us; we must have it for the 
Holy Family who arrive from Egypt today.” The lady 
smiled, and, joining in their game, drew the water and 
helped them carry it to the make-believe dining table 
of the Master. The happy children cried, “You are the 
saint to spare! The Saint of the impossible! Can’t 
you come each day and be our Lady Playmate?” The 
Lady seemed pleased; from eyes marvellously gentle, 
she looked down upon their rapturous faces, and for 
the first time, spoke: “Today I am with you, and ever 
shall I watch over you. Sometime, at this very spot, 
many will come to honor me.” The children watched her 
disappear, without any surprise; they went home to 
their night’s sleep, nor did they tell the vision to anyone, 
until events of great importance had come to pass. 

A shrine of St. Rita, and a great charitable institu- 
tion now stand where the Lady Playmate drew the 
waters. 


My Mother’s Garden 


Her heart was like her garden, 
Old-fashioned, quaint, and sweet. 

A wealth of buds and blossoms 
Hid in a still retreat. 


Sweet violets of sympathy 
Were always opening there, 

And lilies white and pure unclosed, 
Each one a whispered prayer. 


For-get-me-nots there lingered 
To late perfection brought, 

And there bloomed purple pansies 
In many a tender thought. 


And in that quiet garden— 
The garden of her heart— 
Songbirds built nests and carolled 
Their songs of cheer apart. 


And from it still floats back to us, 
O’ercoming sin and strife, 
Sweet as the breath of roses blown, 
The fragrance of her life. 
—Exchange. 


Seven Gifts 


In its Question Box department The Liguorian men- 
tions the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost and gives a 
short explanation to each. Although you may have 
heard these sevenfold gifts explained when you were 
instructed in Christian Doctrine, it will do no harm to 
repeat them here. 

“The gifts of the Holy Ghost are supernatural qual- 
ities by which the soul is made attentive and responsive 
to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. They are seven 
in number: Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Forti- 
tude, Knowledge, Piety, and Fear of the Lord. 

“The gift of Understanding gives us spiritual insight 
and enables us to penetrate beneath the surface of the 
revealed truths; by means of this gift children and the 
uneducated sometimes are able to grasp the mysteries 
< faith better than those who are more learned then 

ey. 
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“The gift of Counsel helps one to judge what is to 
be done in matters of salvation, especially in a particu- 
lar case when it would be difficult to decide what is the 
proper thing to do. 

“Fortitude imparts spiritual energy to the soul to 
keep it from yielding to dangers and temptations and 
thus enables us to triumph in trials and temptations. 


“The gift of Knowledge engraves the law of God in 
our hearts and causes us to know with certainty what 





we are to believe; it is a remedy against ignorance of 
the things we are bound to know with regard to our 
duties towards God, our neighbor, and ourselves. 

“The gift of Piety induces us to regard God as our 
Father and thus as children we willingly perform our 
spiritual duties. 

“Finally, the gift of Fear of the Lord, which is the 
‘beginning of wisdom,’ disposes us to avoid offending 
God out of fear of His punishments.” 


Safety-First 


An excellent plan for educating children to observe safety-first precautions is in use in the city of Balti- 


more, Maryland. 
blue, and gold safety-first buttons. 


The United Railways and Electric Company of that city furnish school children with red, 
On these buttons are printed the words, “Play Safe Always,” “Be Care- 


ful.” The company also has had the following rimes printed on cards in large type for school children to 


read and memorize: 
A is for Accident 
Which you may meet 
If you are careless 
Crossing the street. 


B is for Best, 

And it’s best to take care 
To see you are safe 

When you go anywhere. 


C is for Children 

And wise children play 
Upon the sidewalk, 

Out of harm’s way. 


D is for Doubtful. 
It’s doubtful if we 

Would ever get hurt 
If careful we'd be. 


E is for Ears, 
As well as for Eyes. 
Use both for protection 
If you are wise. 


F is for Foolish 
And foolish is he 

Who thinks not of safety 
When safe he can be. 


G is for Gong, 

That the motorman rings. 
“Heed me and be safe,” 

It constantly sings. 


H is for Hurry, 
The brother of Harm. 
You’d better go slow 
Than lose leg or arm. 


Y is for Young folks, 
Who sometimes forget. 

Be careful and you will 
Have naught to regret. 


I is for Injury 
You will invite 

If you’re not careful 
When you alight. 


J is for January, 
Beginning of the year. 

To make it real happy, 
From danger keep clear. 


K is for Knowledge, 
Or that which we know; 
We should know to be careful 
Wherever we go. 


L is for Look out 
To see where we are, 
And not to go running 
In front of a car. 


M is for Mindful 
Of dangers around. 

So always be careful 
Wherever you’re bound. 


N is for Neglect 
Of safety advice, 
Beware then, and let 
This warning suffice. 


O is for Only. 
There’s only one way 
To keep out of harm— 
Be alert all the day. 


P is for Patience. 
We'd better not go, 
With a rush and invite 
Suffering and woe. 


Q is for Queer. 
It often seems queer, 
People rush into danger 
Without any fear. 


R is for Railway 
Doing its best 

To keep you from harm. 
Won’t you do the rest? 


S is for Safety; 
Be on the safe side. 
Let care be our motto, 
And caution our guide. 


T is for Trouble 
Carelessness brings. 

When you are careful 
Danger takes wings. 


U is for Useful 
And useful advice. 
If you ignore it 
You must pay the price. 


V is for Victim 
Of unseemly haste. 

Have a care; watch your step, 
And no time will you waste. 


W is for Women— 
They should alight 
Holding with left hand, 
Not with the right. 


X is for Xtra 
(If that you'll allow), 
So be xtra careful 
Forever—and now. 


Z is for Zealous. 
Be zealous in care 
To keep out of danger 
That lurks everwhere. 
Normal Instructor. 


Letter Box 


Welcome! Welcome! Thrice welcome the letters 
from Merrie England! Aunt Agnes has often won- 
dered why the English Boys and Girls did not join the 
“Corner,” but since the ice is broken at last, we hope 
for a perfect deluge of letters! Please tell us all about 
your country, your school, your pleasures, and your 
work. Do write again, and ask your friends to join the 
Corner. 

And what of the Boys and and Girls in Canada? 
There was a time when they favored us with letters, 
but that was a long time ago. However, we cannot 





blame them, for it seems as if our Boys and Girls at 
home were forgetting us too. Once we had so many 
letters to read that we thought we should have to hire a 
secretary. And now—well see for yourselves. It must 
be that all are too busy solving cross-word puzzles! 
You know when summer comes, you will be so busy 
having a good time that you will forget to write. Won't 
you please write now? The “Letter Box” will be obliged 
to shut up shop unless its readers get busy with “I take 
my pen in hand to let you know that I am well, and 
hope you are the same.” Please do not-permit the 
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“Letter Box” to come to an untimely end. Do your bit, 
and do it now. Delays are dangerous. 


From St. Mary’s School at Princethorpe near Rugby, 
England, we have received the following interesting let- 
ters. May we not look for more letters from beyond the 
Atlantic? 

Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have been reading “The Grail,” and find the Chil- 
dren’s Corner” is very interesting. I would like to join 
the “Corner” if I may. I am twelve years old and I 
go to St. Mary’s School. 

I have three sisters, the eldest is nineteen, the next 
will be sixteen’ in May, and the youngest is nine years 
old. I shall not leave school until I am fifteen at least. 
I would very much like to hear from girls about my own 
age. I shall write to them in return. 

I have not seen any letters in the “Corner” from Eng- 
lish children, and I wonder if this is the first you have 
had. Other children from our school are going to write 
to you later on. 

We live in a nice little village, quite near to a large 
Benedictine Priory where there are over seventy nuns 
and fifty boarders. The Sisters who teach us are Sis- 
ters of Mercy and they live in a small Convent in the 
Priory grounds. 

I wish you a very happy Easter, and I hope some chil- 
dren will correspond with me soon. 

Your new niece, 
Irene Clarke, H. B. S. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have been reading the “Grail”. I should very much 
like to join the “Corner” and have some other children 
to correspond with. I am eleven years old. I shall be 
twelve on July 21st. I live at Princethorpe, it is a 
small village but it is very pretty. At our School we 
have gardens all round the playground. We go into a 
field quite near our playgrounds for games. I should 
very much like to know about your country and I hope 
one of your nephews will write to me. 

I remain, 
Your loving nephew, 
Horace Marshall. 


Dear Auntie Agnes, 

I am a new comer and desire to become a Cornerite. 
jr a “Corner” is very good and so full of interesting 
tales. 

I am sure if I were to tell my mother about “The 
Grail,” she would subscribe towards it. The Sisters of 
the Benedictine Priory send us a copy of it every month. 
I was so pleased with it this month that I could not re- 
frain from writing. 

I am thirteen years old and am a pupil of St. Mary’s 
School, and the Sisters of Mercy teach me. I should 
very much like to receive letters from other girls who 
are my own age. We have two schools in the village, 
one is a boarding school at the Benedictine Priory, and 
the other is the village school. 

We also have two Catholic Churches and they are 
quite close together, and a Convent, so we have the 
Blessed Sacrament in three places. I am looking for- 
ward to hearing from some of your other little nieces. 

I remain, 
Your new little niece, 
Angela Grant. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

_ I wish very much to join your “Corner.” “The Grail” 
18 most interesting and I like the tales that are published 
mit. I have one little sister and I simply love her. I 
wish I had another as I have two brothers, and it would 
My eldest brother reads 


nice to have two sisters. 


“The Grail” too, but he says he does not want to write 
a letter yet. He is eleven years old and I am ten, we 
have our birthdays on the same date March 4th. And 
I hope you will have a very happy Easter. 
I remain, 
Your little Nephew, 
Bernard Waddoups. 


March 4th of every fourth year, Bernard, is a memo- 
rable day in the United States, for on that day the 
President, who was elected in the preceding November, 
takes his seat, that is, begins his term of office at Wash- 
ington. 


Isabel Hancock of 43 Vine Street, East Providence, 
R. I., sends the following message: 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

I have been a reader of “The Grail” for many years 
and have at last decided to write to the “Corner.” 

I am thirteen years old and attend the East Provi- 
dence High School. I would like to receive letters from 
the “Cornerites.” As this is my first letter, I will close 
with love for you and the rest of the “Cornerites.” 


Mary Moglia, of 162 South 20th Street, Flushing, L. 
I., who is ten years of age and in the fifth grade, writes: 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

May I come in? I have been reading the “Grail” for 
a long time, and I find it very interesting, especially 
the “Children’s Corner”. I go to St. Andrew’s School. 
My teacher’s name is Sr. Sienna. I would like the 
“Cornerites” to write to me. I promise to answer all 
letters I receive.—As my letter is getting quite long, I 
will close. Next time I will tell you about by home- 
town, “Flushing.” 


Geneva Turner of 2521 Fifth Avenue, Council Bluffs, 
Ia., says she would like to see the following letter in 
print: 

Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I would like very much to join “The Corner.’ 
twelve years old and in the sixth grade. 

I would like to have the readers of the “Corner,” near 
my age, write to me and I will gladly answer all let- 
ters received. 


I am 


Margaret R. L. Steigler of 659 Washington Street, 
New York City, has this to say of her home town: 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Although I have not been reading “The Grail” for a 
very long time. I have always been an enthusiastic 
reader of your “Corner.” 

I see that the “Corner” is coming into its own in re- 
gard to “pep.” Our “Corner” can easily be the jolliest 
part of the magazine, so why can’t our readers and 
contributors help make it so. 

Well, Aunt Agnes, I live in New York City, generally 
termed the “Wonder City.” I quite agree, my city 
is a wonder, but those in other places think their home 
town or city ranks above all others. But I must say 
for our city that few places can rival its wonders. 
Many people call New York the “Parasite City.” That 
is absolutely untrue! Practically all the Nation de- 
pends on New York. Whenever New York is spoken 
of, a large number of people think of the Bowery. True, 
he Bowery isn’t a beautiful place and few New Yorkers 
boast of it. But there is a Bowery in every city only 
under a different name. 

In New York we have our wonderful churches, mu- 
seums, parks, historical landmarks, and zoos. The lofty 
Woolworth building, which towers above all buildings in 
the world, is one of our many wonders. Then there is 
Wall Street. Many have an idea that Wall Street is 
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the street where great robberies and such like things 
take place. Think of it! Wall Street the place where 
the financial resources of the country rest. But no 
matter what others think, New York is a wonderful 
city. It is the Mecca of every traveler. Once you have 
visited New York, you realize why it is called the “Won- 
der City.” As we see in the “Subway Sun,” “It’s Great 
To Be A New Yorker.” It surely is. 

I am fourteen years old and a sophomore at high 
school. If some far-off friends should read my letter, 
remember I am writing with a sincere wish to corre- 
spond with other “Cornerites.” 


Here is another letter from the great metropolis of 
the United States. Eileen V. O’Boyle of 525 West 182nd 
St., New York City, asks to be accepted as a member 
of the “corner.” Her petition is granted. Her letter 
follows: 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I hope you do not think I am already too familiar, 
but that is the best salutation of which I could think. 

“The Grail” for the month of April is the first issue 
I have ever received and I found it most interesting. I 
wonder if you could make room for one more “Corner- 
ite.” 

I am fifteen years old, and am in the third term of the 
Cathedral High School of this city. Recently I changed 
my residence and as I have not made any new acquaint- 
ances I feel rather lonely. I should like to become 
acquainted with some of the “Cornerites,” and I shall 
try to find time to answer any letters I may receive 
from them. 

In your last issue I did not see any letters from New 
York City, and I am wondering if you know what this 
great city is like. With the exception of our beautiful 
parks there are few green fields to be seen here. In 
almost any part of the city you visit, nothing but build- 
ing after building meets your eye, many of which, on 
account of their height, are called skyscrapers. The 
quaint, one- and two-family houses are gradually disap- 
pearing and numerous multi-family houses are taking 
their places. 

There are many more items of interest that I should 
like to write about but I shall reserve them for my next 
letter. 


Rita Coffey, of 345 E. 151 Street, Bronx, New York 
City, would like to write to Helen Reddy, of Strong- 
hurst, Ill. While we believe that a letter sent to the ad- 
dress given would reach Helen Reddy, we are not in a 
position to furnish addresses. 


George H. Becht, ef 241 Ellery St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has contributed a cross-word puzzle, which will appear 
later. 


Answer to Picture Puzzle 


Could you make out the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost 
in the Picture Puzzle for May? From the catechism 
you will remember them in the following order: wis- 
dom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, pie- 
ty, fear of the Lord. 


Cross-Word Fans, Beware! 


“Have a game of chess, Brown?” 
“No, my doctor has forbidden me to look at anything 
with squares on.” 


Aggrieved Person (a cross-word enthusiast)—“That 
girl in there carries a joke too far. I goes in an’ says, 
jovial-like, ‘I wants a drop o’ liquid refreshment in four 
letters’—an’ lumme, she brings me a glass o’ milk!” 


Vol. 7, No. 2 


A London priest, who has been much annoyed by the 
workers of cross-word puzzles, says: 


“It isn’t so much that I mind being stopped in the 
street to be asked the name of the first King of Israel 
in four letters. And I have got accustomed to having 
my dinner interrupted to answer urgent telephone in- 
quiries for the name of the place where Saint Paul con- 
verted Dionysius the Areopagite, in six letters. 


“But I’m getting just a little annoyed when someone 
comes around late at night and I rush down ready for a 
sick call, to find that someone has finished his puzzle if 
he can only find who it was that received the threats of 
Sennacherib, in seven letters.” 


An American doctor, who is said to have been trou- 





bled in a similar way, makes a practice of sending a 
bill for professional services to cross-word fans who 


seek his assistance. 


The Cross-Word Puzzle 
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Horizontal Vertical 


1—A cover for the face 

4—A piece of land con- 
taining 160 sq. rods 

7—To walk 

8—Sister of Rachel 

10—Long white garment 


1—Month (abbr.) 

2—Solicitor at Law 
(abbr.) 

38—A covered frame for 
flying in the air 

4—In like manner 


of a priest 5—Cape Breton (abbr.) 
11—A call to excite atten- 6—Expression of inquiry 
tion 7—Intoxicating liquor 
13—Device for catching 9—An English composer 
game (plu.) 10—A genus of insects in- 


15—Cry of pain 

17—Government allow- 
ance to disabled sol- 
diers 


cluding honeybees 
12—Above 
13—Tellurium. (abbr.) 
14—Assistant (abbr.) 


19—Personal pronoun 16—An artificial covering 
(3 pers. sing. masc.) of hair for the head 

20—To scoff at 17—Human beings 

22—A suffix denoting the 18—Inhabitants of a cour- 
female try (plu.) 

23—To declare positively 19—A sound expressing 

25—Clotted blood hesitation 


27—Smallest particle of 


21—To receive meals for 


matter pay 
28—A large continent 24—One who casts a bal- 
30—To rend * Jot 
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31—Backward 

32—Over (poet.) 

34—To carry away by 
force 

36—One of Booth Tark- 
ington’s characters 

39—Northeast 


40—Vast plains in South- 


eastern Europe 
42—Opposed to from 
43—A small wax candle 


44—Personal pron. (1 
pers. plu.) 


46—A prefix meaning evil 
471—To divide by tearing 
49—I am (contr.) 

50—An entrance 

51—An heroic poem 


26—East Indies (abbr.) 

27—Aluminum (abbr.) 

29—To call on another for 
aid 

30—One who undermines 


31—An_ exclamation of 
contempt 
33—To decay 


34—To understand fully 
35—Fragrant oil made 
from roses 
37—Weird 
38—J udicial sentence 
41—Parcel Post (abbr.) 
45—Ending of past tense 
of regular verbs 
46—Missouri (abbr.) 
48—Past participle 
(abbr.) 
49—Illinois Central 
(abbr.) 


Solution to May Cross-Word Puzzle 
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“Exchange” Smiles 


A boy who swims may say he swum, but milk is 
skimmed and seldom skum, and nails you trim, they are 


not trum. 


When words you speak, these words are spoken, but a 
nose is tweaked and can’t be twoken, and what you see 


is seldom soken. 


If we forget, then we’ve forgotten, but things we wet 
are never wotten, and houses let can not be lotten. 

The goods one sells are always sold, but fears dis- 
pelled are not dispold, nor what you smell is never 


smoled. 


When young, a top you oft saw spun, but did you 
see a grin e’er grun, or a potato nearly skun? 


Mother (teaching her child the alphabet)—Now 


dearie, what comes after “g”’? 


Child— Whiz! 


The teacher said to her pupils: 
“Wouldn’t this be a great world if people would all 
love one another and treat each other with kindness?” 


One small boy looked doubtful. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see everybody treat everybody 
with kindness?” teacher inquired. 

After a moment’s reflection the boy answered: 

“Then there wouldn’t be any more funny Mutt and 


Jeff pictures.” 


“No wonder you’re such a sissy,” declared the bad 
boy. “Your pa and ma were married by the justice of 
peace.” 


“Well,” retorted independent Mary, “from the noise 
I hear coming from your house, your ma and pa must 
have been married by the secretary of war.” 


Abbey and Seminary 


—April had several weeks of hot weather in store for 
us this year. Some of the dailies reported prostrations 
from the heat. But it was too early to last and the 
month made its exit weeping and shivering. Had it 
not been for the rain, there is no doubt that a heavy 
frost would have killed the fruits and early vegetables 
which looked so promising at the time. May was 
ushered in with beautiful weather. 

—St. Mark’s Day saw our annual procession to 
Monte Cassino. The Black Hawk was crossed over a 
temporary bridge while the concrete foundations for 
the new bridge on Highway 16 were in course of con- 
struction. 

—At ten o’clock on the night of April 26th something 
quite out of the ordinary occurred in our neighborhood. 
Most of those who had capitulated to the god Morpheus, 
and were wandering about aimlessly in the land of 
phantasy, were suddenly aroused from their slumbers 
by the rocking of their beds—which was a reality— 
and the clattering of their windows, likewise a reality. 
Fire thought some; robbers! surmised others. 
Some bravely ventured to the head of the stairway to 
see if all were safe below. One who had not yet fallen 
—asleep—reports that he heard a great noise coming 
along the erstwhile silent corridors, and when this noise 
had reached his room the door began to rattle, the win- 
dows followed suit, and loose objects within the room 
began a merry dance. Then came a sound as of an ex- 
plosion. Another thought a wheelbarrow was being 
rolled along the hallway. The cable that contains the 
electric light and the telephone wires, leading towards 
the village, swung as though it meant to tear loose from 
its moorings. What had happened? A slight earth- 
quake had caught us napping. There were two shocks, 
one succeeding the other, but no serious damage was 
done. 

—At High Mass on the feast of the Solemnity of St. 
Joseph Brother George, by profession a member of the 
Abbey of St. Boniface, in Munich, Bavaria, who has 
been with us a little over three years, in the presence 
of the community formally renewed his vows and, with 
the permission of the Holy See, transferred his vow 
of stability to St. Meinrad Abbey. Brothers Otto and 
Sturmius, who accompanied him to this country, will 
return to Europe. 

—On April 29th choir master Father Thomas went 
with the senior members of his choir to Dale to sing the 
Mass of the patron feast. In the evening the junior 


choristers were “spirited” to the same town, where the 
combined choir “put on” a concert. Despite the threat- 
ening weather there was a good attendance. A number 
of the younger clergy from surrounding parishes was 
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likewise present. A most enjoyable time is reported by 
those who spent the day at Dale. 

—The Students’ Mission Crusade entertained with a 
movie of the past summer’s Sioux Indian Congress at 
the flourishing St. Francis Mission on the Rosebud 
Agency in South Dakota. One of the familiar figures 
thrown on the screen was Father Sylvester Eisenman, 
O. S. B., who in his student’ days had appeared in 
person on the very stage on which his “ghost” now 
moved about. This movie also gave us a very favorable 
impression of the interior and the exterior workings 
of the well organized Indian Mission of St. Francis, 
which is conducted by the Jesuits of the Missouri Prov- 
ince. 

—May 2nd, the feast of the great Doctor of the 
Church, St. Athanasius, patron of our Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
is always looked forward to with pleasure. Father Prior 
celebrated the Solemn High Mass with Father Abbot 
on the throne in the sanctuary. The school, according 
to time-honored custom, enjoyed a holiday. 

—The Students’ Mission Crusade held its annual mis- 
sion day on May 2nd. Athletic sports, a “circus,” and 
other attractions were indulged in throughout the day. 
The students sold sandwiches, ice cream, candy, and 
soft drinks for the benefit of the missions. A neat little 
sum was netted. But the most important part of mis- 
sion day were the final exercises in the Music Hall. Fa- 
ther Anselm, representing the faculty, and seminarians 
of both departments, delivered rousing speeches that 
were full of spirit and enthusiasm. Another feature 
of the evening was the awarding of prizes to three out 
of sixty participants in the mission essay contest, 
which produced some excellent papers on mission topics. 
The winners in the contest were Messrs. Leo McNeil, 
first, Leo Debes, second, and Raymond Stocker, third. 
The Mission Crusade with mission day has a salutary 
effect on seminarians who expect one day to take active 
part in the salvation of souls. It is encouraging to note 
the zeal with which these young men embrace the 
worthy cause. 

—The baseball season was formally opened on the aft- 
ernoon of May 3rd when a team from Tell City beat 
the college boys 5 to 3. 

—After Vespers on the same afternoon Mr. Leo 
DeJean, accompanied by a pianist, a trombone and a 
cornet player, all able performers, gave us a sample of 
music that is strictly modern in every detail—jazz—the 
real article. The concert, no doubt, had a tendency to 
sharpen one’s appreciation for music. 

—May 6th was May Day in the Seminary. A day of 
recreation with apppropriate physical exercises, picnic 
dinner and supper in “paradise,” were the outstanding 
features. The weather was pleasant. 

—Shortly after Easter two of our alumni from the 
diocese of Covington, Fathers Klostermann, of Frank- 
fort, and Bankemper, of Nicholasville, came to the 
Abbey to make their retreat. The former was accom- 


panied by his faithful sacristan who also spent the time 
in silence, solitude, and prayer. 

—Ordinations to the priesthood are scheduled to take 
place on June 2nd, the Tuesday after Pentecost. 






Book Notices 


In forty-five pages of text and illustration, Rey. 
Daniel A. Lord, S. J., gives us “The Story of the Little 
Flower. “Taking the various events of her life and 
analyzing them, or rather, interpreting them to the 
world in their true value, the author affords us a new 
insight into the happy holiness of this chosen one of 
God.” This charming story, which has a message for 
all who read it, is published by Benziger Brothers. Price 
15¢, $9.00 per 100, $75.00 per 1000. 





The same publishers have likewise placed on the 
market Series II of “Thy Kingdom Come—Under the 
Chancel Light,” by J. E. Moffat, S. J. The sixteen 
brief chapters of this excellent booklet provide spiritual 
refreshment especiallly for moments before the taber- 
nacle. The thoughts are simple, elevating, gripping. 
The personal touch between the soul and Christ are a 
happy feature of “Thy Kingdom Come.” 


“Costuming a Play.” Eiizabeth B. Grimball and 
Rhea Wells. The Century Co., New York. Price: 
$3.00. In this little volume may be found in concise 
form all information desired for costuming historical 
or religious plays. It is illustrated with 24 plates, each 
depicting in plain, unmistakable lines the costumes for 
any certain period, distinguishing between the different 
castes, such as: king, nobleman, middle classes, and 
peasant. These plates are all exactly explained in the 
text. Besides, there are enlightening instructions, how 
to measure for costumes, what colors to select, how to 
dye and decorate textiles, what stage illumination to 
choose for proper effects, what materials to select, how 
to costume a pageant. As a practical guide for those 
who wish to attend to this angle of their community 
or school dramatics themselves, the book is surely a 
very timely publication, since the information therein 
contained has been gathered from many much more ex- 
pensive works. Even if producers wish to rely on pro- 
fessional costumers for their plays, this book will serve 
excellently as a guide in giving suggestions; for the 
professional costumers will be able to furnish a much 
better array of garments, if they are aided by their 
applicants in this matter. This is especially the case 
where new plays or unusual ones are in question; for 
then the professional must first read the play through 
—often hastily enough: whereas, if the producer of 
the play, who knows it from A to Z, gives explicit 
directions, a far greater satisfaction is assured. H. B. 


Sister Marie Paula, Ph. D., in “Talks with Teachers” 
shows herself conversant with the latest and most effec- 
tive methods in the art of teaching. The book’s chief 
mission, however, is “to encourage teachers to redouble 
their efforts to self-improvement and direct them in 
effective specialization.” The author has a delightfully 
direct and facile style; her chapters are both instruc- 
tive and refreshing. Benziger Brothers. Net be 


The “Three Daily Duties: Daily Mass, Daily Com- 
munion, Daily Visit,” is an excellent booklet which can 
be heartily recommended to the faithful. Not only will 
one profit by the instruction given, but a good cause, 
that of poor missions in Mississippi, will be benefited 
thereby. Price 10¢, by mail 12¢. Address all orders 
to Rev. R. J. Sorin, De Lisle, Miss—Father Sorin 1s 
an indefatigable missioner who has built twelve or more 
mission churches on his circuit. To help his mission 
efforts along he offers also the following musical selec- 
tions: The Lord’s Prayer, and the Hail Mary, at 
50¢ each; Joan of Arc Mass, $1.00; Mass in honor of 
the Blessed Flower of Jesus (for 2, 3, or 4 voices), 
$1.00; Triumphal Mass, with “O Salutaris’ ’and “Tan- 
tum Ergo,” $1.00. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


A Chance Meeting 


- was a velvety morning in June when Elizabeth 
Benton boarded the car for downtown with a bulky 
package under her arm, and selected the only empty 
seat left. The window was closed, but she quickly let 
it down, and prepared for a long, cool ride, alone with 
her thoughts and prayers. For there were sundry 
prayers for various favors which she had mapped out 
for herself, which were too long to be tacked onto her 
morning devotions, and for which she had no time dur- 
ing the day (her minutes being filled to bursting with 
the care and teaching of a flock of settlement children), 
and which she liked to say slowly and leisurely while 
on the car, adding and interlarding various comments 
on them to Our Lord, Who, she pretended, was seated 
beside her. 

On this morning she was busy begging Him to send 
her a young, philanthropic doctor, who would be willing 
to aid and assist old Doc Jannis, who was becoming 
too feeble to keep up the arduous duties of the clinic 
alone—one who would be willing to work without pay, 
for, of course, the funds of the Settlement House were 
inadequate to pay a doctor’s salary. For four months 
they had been on the lookout for someone, kind and 
charitable enough to offer himself for this work, but 
no one appeared to be anxious enough about the poor 
waifs of Second and Third Street, in the slums,—or 
about their heavenly crown either—to give a few hours 
out of each morning for this exacting labor. 

Three days ago‘she determined to make a drive, as 
it were, upon the Sacred Heart, it being June, for the 
thing most needed just then—a doctor. So she had 
decided to go to Holy Communion every day, hear Mass, 
and light some candles before His shrine—in fact, she 
told our Lord that she intended storming His Heart 
every day until He heard her. She also wrote out her 
petition and placed it in the intention box in church, 
knowing it would be prayed for by ten million people— 
League Associates. 

Having told Our Lord in unmistakable terms of the 
pressing need for a younger man, with Old Doc break- 
ing under the strain, and having argued it out, she 
paused momentarily, while the car was taking on air 
at the power house, to watch an old man with a basket 
full of lovely black and white puppies, which he was 
selling to passers-by. Noting her interest, he approached 





the car window and held one of them up, a downy ball 
of white fur, with a black spot over one eye. 

“Aren’t they darlings!” she cried. “How much?” 

“Five dollars.” It was more than she had with her. 
She had thought it would make a fine present to small, 
crippled Jimmy Sears, who could not move from the 
wheel chair in which he sat day in, day out, at the 
window of his room in a tenement house. So she shook 
her head. “Too much,” she said. a 

“Take him for three then.” Still, she shook her head. 
Her own purse was never too full, living as she did 
with her aunt on a small income, and devoting her time 
with but nominal pay, to settlement work. The small 
amount she received as kindergarten teacher there was 
usually expended in buying little surprises for small 
shut-ins, or necessaries which her sharp eyes found were 
wanting in her little charges. Rarely did she buy any- 
thing for herself with it, except, perhaps, some dainty, 
or luxury which the old aunt would otherwise have 
denied herself. The income was her own, left her 
by her father, and the indigent aunt was taken in 
through the kindness of Elizabeth’s heart. But with 
skilful management, the girl had made it stretch for 
two, since her own tastes were plain and simple, and 
“the paradise within” meant more to her than “gold and 
fine raiment.” 

“Go ahead; take him for a dollar and a half,” coaxed 
the old man. Elizabeth did some rapid calculating. She 
had exactly one dollar and eighty-five cents along; that 
would leave thirty-five for lunch and car-fare back 
home. She always insisted on paying a quarter to the 
housekeeper for her share of the dinner which was 
served free to the children, although that lady main- 
tained that the bowl of soup and crackers, topped off 
by Mulligan stew and coffee was well-earned if ever 
anything was. 

“All right; I'll take him,” she assented, taking the 
money from her purse and handing it to the man. 

“All aboard!” cried the conductor, and she just had 
time to take the black and white furred baby with its 
red-ribboned neck through the window, when the car 
started. Nor was she the only one fascinated by the 
tiny, helpless mite, whose eyes had been opened to the 
world but a week or two. The man seated beside her, a 
rough, overalled laborer with a kit of tools at his feet, 
turned to smile and tickle the animal’s ears, while 
several women were going into ecstasies over it. Pres- 
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ently a child’s voice over her shoulder cried out to its 
mother: 

“Mother, where do they get puppies anyway?” 

“Why, God makes them, dear.” 

“My, but God can make cute things, can’t He, Moth- 
er?” And everybody laughed. The car stopped for 
passengers. A seat across the aisle was vacant, and a 
man entered and took it. Soon he became aware of the 
electrified air centering about the seat opposite, and his 
attention was drawn. A smile overspread his fine, 
frank features as he discovered what it was the pas- 
sengers were all looking at and commenting on, for he 
was a lover of animals, great and small. From the 
dog, his eyes scanned the features of the lady who held 
him, and he started, holding his gaze upon her face, as 
if it must compel her to turn and see him. 

And with the psychology peculiar to such occasions, 
she did feel his gaze and turned. He bowed before 
she had fully recognized who it was, but when she had 
returned his greeting, she remembered that it was Bert 
Galloway, whom she had not seen since they graduated 
together from grammar school. She wondered about 
him a little, but did not turn again; yet, while she 
fondled the pup and stroked its head, she was aware 
that Bert’s eyes were steadily fixed upon her. 

By and by they arrived at the corner where she was 
to alight, and it was with difficulty that she dislodged 
her large bundle, (which contained a pile of dresses 
and boy’s waists which she had taken home for the 
purpose of attaching buttons and making buttonholes) 
from the floor between the two seats with one hand, 
while she held her handbag and the animal in the other. 

“Allow me,” said a voice behind her. Looking up 
she saw Bert, big, broad-shouldered and strong, stoop 
and pick up the package as if it were a small grocery 
parcel, and follow her out of the car. 

“Oh thank you!” she cried, as they both alighted, 
and she reached out her hand for the bundle. 

“Tl carry it for you—if I may? Which way do you 
go?” 

“Down this way; 
your way?” 

“Oh no! I’ve plenty of time; was just going down- 
town to shop a little and idle around. I’d just as soon 
walk a piece with you. What have you been doing all 
these years?” 


but perhaps it will take you out of 


“Nothing much; keeping house for father until he 
died, and then Aunt Lottie came, and we’ve been old- 
maiding it together. I teach kindergarten down at St. 
Mary’s Day Nursery.” He raised his brows, and nodded 
his head, as if the information pleased him. 

“Like to teach kiddies?” 

“Oh, I love it! And what have you been doing?” 

“Me? I’m a doctor—just an interne at the City Hos- 
pital as yet, but I hope to hang out my shingle in a 
month or two. My term of probation will be over about 
that time.” 

“Fine! I hadn’t dreamed you would aim for so high 
a goal—forgive me—I have my nerve with me, haven’t 
I.” Bert laughed merrily. 


“TI don’t blame you in the least! I fully realize what 
a harum-scarum youngster I used to be. I remember 
the awful time Sister Helen had when she forcibly ham- 
mered that Graduation March into me, which I was to 
play on the violin to her accompaniment. Migosh! She 
must have had gray hair from that experience. But 
patient—she never lost her temper once.” 

“Oh, she was the sweetest person! Her goodness and 
patience were a sermon in themselves.—More than once 


I’ve thought of following in her footsteps.” Bert’s face 
dropped. 
“No! You dont’ mean that, do you? Here I’m tickled 


to death that I found you, and you go talking about the 
convent.” 

“Well—if it weren’t for Aunt Lottie—I can’t leave 
her all alone, you know.” 

“Then I’m thankful for Aunt Lottie.” 
laughed merrily. 

“Well, here we are. We'll just drop off our bundle 
here, and then I must bring this baby to Jimmy Sears, 
He’s a poor crippled boy, you know. He is so pitifully 
grateful for every least attention. It gives me the 
keenest happiness just to see him pleased. So you see I 
am very selfish after all.” He nodded his head. 

“Yes; I can see that you are very selfish indeed.” 

“Don’t you want to meet our Doctor Jannis? Come, 
step in a moment.” So she introduced him to the old 
physician, who heartily grasped his hand. 

“So you are the new doctor Miss Betty has found 
to help us out, eh? We’ve been on the lookout for one 
for a long time, but have been unable to find one. Of 
course, you understand, we are unable to pay—” 

“Wait, wait, Doctor,” cried Betty. “I only just met 
Dr. Galloway on the car and nothing has been said yet 
about—” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, sir!” apologized Dr. Jan- 
nis. “One should never jump at conclusions, should he? 
Naturally, I thought Miss Betty bringing you here 
meant only one thing: The helper we so sorely need.” 

“You see,” put in Elizabeth, “the work is becoming a 
bit too strenuous for Dr. Jannis, and we’ve been looking 
for someone—” 

“Then you need look no further; I shall be glad to 
offer my services—that is, if you are not afraid to trust 
so raw and new a Saw-bones as myself. You see, I am 
still interning at the City Hospital, but in two months I 
will be at liberty.” Old Doc waved his hand and smiled. 

“Don’t fear about that; we were all beginners once, 
and I shall be here to help you. Let’s shake on it.” 
So the young M. D. and the old exchanged a warm 
handclasp, while Elizabeth inwardly thanked the kind 
Sacred Heart, and marvelled at the speedy answer she 
had received to her prayers. 

“So; now that we’ve trapped you so nicely, we will 
go down to Jimmy Sears with his present. What do you 
think of this baby, Dr. Jannis? Think he would meet 
the requirements of your health chart?” The old man’s 
wrinkled face broke into smiles as he tenderly ruffled 
the dog’s ears. 


And the two 


“To all outward appearances, I should think he 


would.” 
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They went to the tenement where Jimmy lived, but 
nothing can express the joy and ecstasy with which the 
chair-ridden child gazed upon his new treasure. Seizing 
Elizabeth’s hand, he kissed it again and again. 

“Oh you good, dear, kind Miss Betty! To think of 
such a wonderful present for me! For me! I shall 
not be able to sleep tonight. I know I shall wake up 
every fifteen minutes to see if he is still breathing. 
Wait till mother comes home! Won’t I surprise her 
though!” Dr. Galloway found himself looking out of 
the window to hide a suspicious moisture which had 
come into his eyes. Betty’s face was all wreathed in 
smiles of joy; her very soul lay revealed in her coun- 
tenance. He likened her to an angel. He called it his 
lucky day, which had brought him this chance meeting 
with one whom he had all but forgotten, but whose ac- 
quaintance he was wonderfully glad to renew. But he 
never once referred it to an all-wise Providence, who so 
lovingly watches us, and orders things here below. 

Having asked a few questions of the child, he asked 
to be allowed to’ examine his limbs, which refused to 
bear his weight. After looking them over, he told of a 
case exactly similar, which had recently come up at the 
City Sanatarium, and which had been successfully 
cured by means of an operation. He promised to get 
the doctors up there interested, and asked Betty to 
interview the child’s mother, as the parents’ permission 
was necessary. 

Time passed; Dr. Galloway hung out his shingle, and 
devoted his mornings to St. Mary’s Clinic, where he 
worked without any sort of earthly compensation, but 
which he found rich in the things which make life 
worth while. His quick resolution to help out at the 
Clinic was made that morning, it is true, with the object 
of being near Elizabeth, whom he did not wish to lose 
sight of, but as time went on, he found a peculiar soul- 
satisfaction in the labor itself. More than that, he was 
becoming expert in his work, and Old Doc predicted 
that he would some day be a renowned surgeon. 

Jimmy Sears was in the hospital, convalescing from 
his operation, which promised to be highly successful, 
much to the joy of his poor, overworked mother, who 
now painted his future for him in bright, rosy colors. 
And nothing could-exceed the great joy and pride which 
Betty and Dr.- Galloway took in the youngster; gala 
indeed was the day when he took his first steps alone, 
without the help of crutches, tottering happily into the 
arms of his fond, weeping mother. 

It was on the way from the hospital, feeling exalted 
and deeply moved, after seeing the child walk alone for 
the first time, that Bert and Elizabeth sat, silent and 
absorbed, in his roadster, as he turned out of the traffic 
of crowded Bartmer Street, and headed due west. After 
riding for fifteen minutes, Elizabeth suddenly awoke 
ag her brown study and looked questioningly about 

r. 

“Where do you suppose you are taking me, sir?” she 
asked humorously. 

“I’m taking you to an important conference. I sup- 
Pose Old Doce can spare you for half an hour.” But 


his course led past the city limits, and out to where the 
houses thinned out, and fields and farms began. 

“Where is this conference, may I ask? In another 
town? Or the next county, perhaps?” Bert smiled and 
looked straight ahead at the road. 

“You'll see.” At length, finding a spreading syca- 
more at the side of the road, he slowed down, and 
stopped his engine beneath its grateful shade. 

“Now,” he said, taking both her hands. “It’s time 
someone was taking you out of the slums and restoring 
the roses to your cheeks. Do you know that you will 
soon be the victim of overwork, if you don’t stop this 
rash, headlong business? I’ve watched how you work— 
body and mind, tooth, nail and claw, all cylinders— 
you must have at least twenty—popping at once. How 
long do you think you can keep that up?” Elizabeth, 
surprised, broke into a laugh. 

“Why, how foolish! I’m as fresh as a daisy; never 
feel the effects of my work. Sleep it off at night, I 
suppose.” 

“All the same, you’ve grown pale and thin in the time 
I’ve been helping at the Clinic. That doesn’t argue 
well.” Elizabeth blushed; she knew that not the work, 
but other forces within her had taken this toll of her 
body. “I want you to let me change this all for you,” 
continued Bert. “I want you to marry me and let me 
set you out here in the country in your own little home. 
Then I know the roses will come back.” But Elizabeth 
shook her head. Her heart was pounding and her hands 
trembled and grew cold, but she knew it could not be. 

“There is something I must tell you,” she replied. 
“You remember, I told you I had thoughts of entering a 
convent? Well, poor old Aunt Lottie changed all that. 
I couldn’t leave her, and by the time she dies, I will be 
too old to enter. So I have vowed myself to settlement 
work—for life.” 

It was Bert’s turn to be surprised; but he did some 
quick thinking. 

“I might have known; it’s just like you. Well, 
since that is the case, that part of it need not be 
changed. You can marry me, and we will both continue 
at the Settlement House. I suppose we would both be 
the happier for leading an unselfish life.” Still Eliza- 
beth hesitated; she sat twisting her hands together, 
and looking down at them. 

“Well?” His voice was tender and indulgent. 

“I am a Catholic, you know, and you—” 

“It is true, I have delved deeply, and found religion 
wanting; it seems to me that Spiritualism gives us 
about the only real, tangible proof that there is a super- 
natural side to life.” 

“Oh, Doctor! An enlightened man like you? Forgive 
me, but how can you let yourself be so duped?” 

“I have been present at séances where I took all pos- 
sible precautions against fraud, and—I went away con- 


vinced.” Elizabeth was all alive now. 

“Convinced were you? You believe in a hereafter 
then?” 

“That, yes.” 

“And God?” 
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“Of course; but the multitude of religious systems 
is all wrong. They but entangle and perplex the soul.” 
“You believe that God is holy?” 

“Well, my idea is rather hazy. 
would be a Holy Being.” 

“Then, how do you suppose that these mediums, some 
of whom lead corrupt, or at least very commonplace 
lives—anything but holy—how do you suppose heavenly 
spirits could communicate with them? In our religion 
only saints leading the holiest of lives and visions and 
heavenly communications.” 

“We do not know whether they are from heaven or 
not; some of them have stated that they come from a 
grey, bleak land, where the spirits roam around.” 

“You admit they are not from Heaven? Then they 
must come from only one other place, for the souls in 
Purgatory never roam around aimlessly for the amuse- 
ment of curious people.” Bert laughed whimsically. 

“You think they come from hell then? But what if 
there is no heaven or hell? What if there is only that 
grey, bleak land of hereafter?” 

“You Spiritualists believe in Christ, don’t you?” 

“Tea,” 

“And the Bible?” 

“Yes, we use it in our services.” 

“Well then, if you believe in Christ and use the Bible, 
you must believe His words, which often plainly speak 
of Heaven and hell? He never spoke of a grey, bleak 
land of hereafter, did He?” Bert was nonplussed. 

“And did you ever notice the foolish aimless messages 
these so-called ‘spirits’ deliver? And do you think God 
would make tables rise, bells ring, guitars play, while 
floating in the air, just to amuse a lot of foolish people? 
Oh no; He has taught us the seriousness of life too 
clearly for that sort of tomfoolery. There is only one 
other conclusion.” 


“And what is that?” 


Yes, I suppose He 


“That the devil is making sport of a lot of credulous, 
easily-duped people, who are out looking for a thrill. 
In China they do that sort of thing merely by praying 
to the devil. The spirits’ actions are identical.” Bert 
smiled at his companion in admiration. 

“Where did you get all your arguments, little girl?” 

“Anyone who has made a thorough study of his Cath- 
olic Catechism could bring up arguments as good.” 

“But—we’ve strayed wide of the mark. You didn’t 
answer my—proposal. What is your decision?” Eliza- 
beth absently plaited her crepe neck scarf between her 
fingers. 

“My decision—the day you return to your religion 
and drop all this Spiritualist foolishness, you may ask 
me again.” Bert shook his head; he had not expected 
to encounter such firm resolutions. But he loved her all 
the more for her strength of mind. He touched the 
starter and the engine began to throb. 

“We'd better be going back before Doc notifies the 
police that we are mysteriously missing. I shall want 
a lot more arguments with you on this subject. Perhaps 
you can beat the foolishness out of my head. I am quite 
open to conviction.” 


When Old Doc saw them coming in, with their grave, 
absorbed faces, he waved his hands outward and nodded 
his head at the housekeeper, meaning “I thought as 
much.” But there was a twinkle in his eyes as he gazed 
at them over his glasses, and twisted his mouth into 
the exact opposite of a smile. 

“A trifle young and light-headed,” he judged. “But 
she’ll knock it out of him.” 

And she did. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton 


This great woman was born in 1812 and was descend- 
ed from the highest and finest aristocracy of England. 
Her mother, the Countess Granvile, was a cultured lady, 
with a fine reverence for the things of religion. She 
placed her two daughters under the care of a governess, 
who was an excellent disciplinarian, and did not scruple 
to make her charges endure what even poor children 
would consider hardship. She did this to strengthen 
their characters, and the results of her careful teach- 
ing showed plainly in later years. q 

The family were Protestants, and at first Georgiana 
had little or no liking for pious things. Yet, even in 
those care-free days, she was troubled with a sense of 
sin, which made her scrupulous over the smallest faults, 
Her father being ambassador to France, she led a gay 
life, and it was not until she met and married Alexan- 
der Fullerton that she took a new view of life and be- 
came more settled. 

It was a most happy marriage, and after her little 
son was born, her cup was full to overflowing. Some 
years later her husband was converted to the Catholic 
Faith, and this was the first rift, though not a serious 
one, which came between them. It was not long before 
a struggle began in her own heart about the truth of 
her religion, and while the battle of doubt was raging, 
she wrote her first book, which created a great sensa- 
tion, and made her famous. Later she wrote many books, 
and became one of the best Catholic writers. 

Gradually Georgiana began to see the light, and on 
Passion Sunday, 1846, she was received into the Church, 
despite the opposition of her relatives. Now she and 
her husband were united more closely than ever, the 
bond of Faith bridging over the gap she had felt be- 
fore was between them. They were both greatly de 
voted to charitable works, and other labors in the in- 
terest of the Church. From now on she used her won- 
derful literary talent in the service of her religion. 

It was in 1855 that her only son, Granville, whom she 
affectionately nicknamed “Dieu-donné” (God-given) , died 
suddenly, and crushed all joy forever out of her heart. 
After that she devoted herself, if possible, still more to 
the poor, visiting them, bringing medicines, even sweep- 
ing their rooms and doing other menial labors in her 
love of humility. In 1857 she wrote in her diary a sort 
of rule of life, after both she and her husband were ad- 
mitted to the Third Order of St. Francis. It follows in 
part: 

“I intend beginning a new life, strictly devoted to 
God and His service. I will practise poverty in every 
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way, using the poorest and oldest and cheapest things, 
within the limits of discretion and what is due to others. 
I will consider my money as not belonging to me, but 
to God and His poor; only to take what is strictly 
necessary for dress and absolute necessities. Not to 
spend anything that is not for the glory of God—pres- 
ents of kindness and affection being included in the 
last. To curb myself, and act as much as possible as a 
religious would; no over-excitement in conversation, 
complaint at want of comforts, no negligent or self-in- 
dulgent postures. I will try to take only two meals a 
day; if I take anything else, it will be only a bit of 
dry bread. I will pray ardently to St. Francis to ob- 
tain for me the virtues of, humility, obedience, mortifi- 
cation, love of poverty, and patience.” 


This intimate glimpse of her soul is truly edifying, 
and resembles that of the saints. Her whole life 
might be summed up in that she wished only to serve 
others; her whole heart and soul burned with that one 
desire, and she only wished to live that she might fill 
her days bursting full of rich, fruitful labors for others. 


Her last illness was a long one. She lay in bed from 
May to January, and then passed quietly away, without 
a sigh on Jan. 19, 1885. 


Blanket-washing Time 


Now that the warm, beautiful weather of June is 
coming on, the thoughts of the busy housewife turn 
with satisfaction from her completed Spring house 
cleaning to the equally important business of washing 
her blankets. After a long winter’s use the woolen 
ones and heavy cotton ones are to be packed away, and 
only light summer coverings retained. June is the ideal 
month for this work, since the sun is not yet too hot, 
nor is there so much danger from sudden showers, such 
as are apt to come up in April and May, but one may 
hang out his treasured bed-coverings for a long day’s 
drying and airing, and at eventide gather them up into 
a fragrant bundle, saturated with the delicious odor of 
sun and wind, and put them away in the upper closet 
shelf with that absolute soul-satisfaction which every 
housewife feels over a labor well done. 

A clear, breezy: day is the best for this important 
job, since wind is as necessary as sun to thoroughly 
aerate and disinfect quilts and blankets. Too hot a 
sun will scorch woolen blankets, and freezing weather 
shrink them, so it is best to choose moderate weather. 

Now, as to soap: the white laundry soaps seem to 
work best with woolens. Often the yellow soaps do 
irreparable damage, while most soap chips on the mar- 
ket work perfectly, except that one or two of them leave 
the blanket with a “smell” to it, however well rinsed. 
The housewife will soon learn to discern between these 
and choose the one with rich suds and no after-odor. 
For both cotton and woolen blankets, warm water is 
best. Too hot or too cold water will shrink woolens, and 
leave cotton coverlets with a “boardy” feel to them, not 
at all soft and fluffy, as they should be. The wind, too, 
helps to fluff up a blanket, after being properly washed. 


A plunger, with rubber vacuum cup at the end, is valu- 
able in rinsing blankets, as this helps to squeeze the 
liquid through the fabric. 


Recipes 


AN OLD STRING BEAN Recipe: After beans have 
been cut, halved, and strings removed, wash well, and 
boil for ten minutes in clear unsalted water to take the 
‘greenness’ out. Pour off and refill with cold water 
to cover, add salt and 1/3 cup of vinegar. Let boil 
until tender: if they seem tough, add a pinch of bak- 
ing soda. When soft, pour off water and place in bowl. 
If not salty enough, add a little more, together with a 
dusting of pepper, a sliced onion, a teaspoon of sugar, 
and 1/2 cup of vinegar mixed with 1/2 cup of water. 
Then cut into cubes two slices of bacon and fry brown; 
pour cubes and bacon grease over salad and mix all 
thoroughly together. Some people prefer oil, but the 
bacon gives a unique flavor. 

MUSHROOM SHELLS: Make patty shells of pie or puff 
paste and fill with the following: Take % lb. mush- 
rooms, clean and wash thoroughly, cut into halves or 
quarters and blanche for 10 minutes in boiling salt wa- 
ter with a little vinegar in it. Then plunge into cold 
water and drain. Brown % cup of butter, with salt, 
pepper, parsley, and flour, diluting with white wine if 
you have it; if not, then water. Add a dash of Worces- 
tershire sauce, pour mixture over mushrooms and 
let simmer 15 minutes, or until sauce is thick and re- 
duced. Fill shells, powder with grated cheese, put a 
lump of butter on each, and brown in the oven. Serve 
very hot. 

Foop COMBINATION—Potatoes: With roast chicken, 
mashed or roasted in pan with fowl. Or sweet potatoes 
Southern style. With baked ham, sweet potatoes. With 
breaded chops, scalloped potatoes. With roast beef, 
mashed, roasted, or scalloped. With hot boiled ham, 
French fried. 


Household Hints 


How to prepare grapefruit: Cut fruit in half, then, 
with a sharp paring knife, cut out center, seeds and 
all, being careful not to pierce rind. Then, with point 
of knife, bruise pulp all over to soften, and release 
juice. Sprinkle over four or five teaspoons of sugar 
and let stand at least an hour. Over night is better. 


Uses of caraway seed: Try sprinkling a teaspoon- 
ful over the sauerkraut when cooking; it imparts a 
rich flavor. They should be boiled with new potatoes, 
as they take away the “Spring greenness” which some- 
times causes colics. But even with old potatoes their 
flavor is delicious. Sprinkle some over the pork chops 
when frying, and over the pork shoulder when roasting. 


Make crackers of left-over pie crust by rolling out 
very thin, cutting into squares and pricking with tooth- 
pick. Bake about five minutes in hot oven, or a minute 
or two longer if you wish them nicely browned. If 
liked, milk may be brushed over and salt sprinkled on 
before baking. 
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Vacation Clothes 


Everybody looks forward to vaca- 
tion. For some people, it means all 
summer, but most of us have to be 
satisfied with just a week—or two. 
However, that just serves to increase 
our appreciation of the trip. 

One should have new sports clothes 
for vacation. No matter whether you 
favor the seashore, the mountains or 
intend to spend your time motoring 
about from one place to another, you 
will need sufficient simple frocks, suit- 
able for all occasions, to enable fre- 
quent changing. And so we suggest 
that you order a copy of our Spring 
and Summer Fashion Magazine for, 
in it, you will see illustrated many styles of just the right type. 
Attractive and modish, but simple and easy to make. And, of 
course, there is a pattern available for each style illustrated. Bet- 
ter order your copy now; just send 10 cents for it to THE GRAIL 
FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


















































Needlework Design 


This month we give something new in color needle- 
work; it is called “Paisley shawl work,” and imitates 
in design the rich and colorful motifs which appear in 
the shawls so much prized by our grandmothers. The 
sketch appears in the form of a table runner, but may 
be just as readily adapted to dresser or buffet scarfs, 
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pillows, tray cloths, or even wall tapestries, now 
much in vogue. 

The cloth most used for this work is Italian crash, 
though for pillows or tray cloths, silk or satin also 
adapts itself well. The colors are: Orange, mahogany 
and taupe for the bird’s plumage, apricot for the fans, 
rich red for the berries and all other small circles, which 
are done in satin stitch, violet and almond green for 
stems and foliage, and flowers of mahogany, taupe, 
orange and Copenhagen blue. Altogether it makes a 
rich “confection.” Patterns, with directions for colors, 
20¢. Address CLARE HAMPTON, 3343A S. Compton Ave, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered, 
Send your order to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our patterns 
are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers of 
New York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to 
fit perfectly. 

Our new pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—just what will 
be worn during the summer. Styles for morning, afternoon and 
evening. And nine picture-dressmaking lessons. You just glance at 
the pictures and see how the styles are made. Nothing could be 
more simple. Any beginner can make an attractive dress with the 
help of these picture lessons. With this Book, you can save money 
on your own and your children’s clothes. So it would be a good 
idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. Address, FASHION Ds- 
PARTMENT, THE Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. Ad- 
dress all orders to GrAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


No. 2374—New Two-Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No. 2346—Attractive Long-Waisted Slip-On Dress. Cut in sizes 
14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material with 3% yards of binding. The hot-iron 
transfer pattern No. 700 (blue only) costs 15¢ extra. 

No. 2436—Youthful Design. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards of 36-inch 
material with 1% yards of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2413—Jumper Dress With Inverted Side Pleats. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material with 4 yards of binding for dress and 
2% .yards 40-inch for guimpe. 

No. 2421—One-Piece Slip-On Dress With Godets. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material. The hot-iron transfer Pattern No. 
730 (blue and yellow) costs 15¢ extra. 

No. 2283—All-Occasion One-Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 314 yards 
of 40-inch material with 5g yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2120—Jaunty One-Piece Sports Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards 
of 36-inch material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2383—Smart One-Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
42-inch material with 5% yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2378—Child’s Sleeveless, Slip-On Dress. This darling little 
dress is cut in two pieces as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years, Size 4 requires 144 yards of 36 or 
40-inch material with 144 yards of binding. 

No. 2433—Attractive One-Piece Style. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of 24-inch contrasting and 3 yards of 
21-inch ribbon. 

No. 2416—Jumper Dress with Slim Lines. Cut in sizes 14, 16 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material with 4% yards of binding. 

No. 2417—Girls’ Jumper Dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1%4 yards of 36-inch material with 3% yards 
of binding. 

No. 2422—Junior Sports Dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 4 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2334—One-Piece Dress Suitable For Stout Figures. Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2335—Cunning Dress With Bloomers. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and6 
years. Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material with Y% yard 
of 32-inch contrasting. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


GAIN FLESH AND 
STRENGTH IN SUMMER 


Best Time of Year to Build Up 
Run Down Systems 


USE FATHER JOHN'S MEDICINE 


The best chance for those ho are weak and run 

down to build up the system and gain flesh and 

strength is during the 

summer time. The best 

tonic and body builder 

for such conditions is 

Father oJhn’s Medicine, 

because of its pure and 

wholesome, nourishing 

fod elements and because 

of its freedom from al- 

cohol of dangerous, 

weakening stimulants. 

Remember that Father 

John’s Medicine, has a history of more than 69 

years of success as a tonic and body builder giv- 

ing flesh and strength to those who are weak and 
run down. 


Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you if he does not have it in stock, or we will 
send a large size bottle by express prepaid if you 
send your order with $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass. 











| In God’s Acre 


Honor those of your Beloved 
Dead who sleep in God’s Acre, 
by placing a Badger Memorial 
Cross at the graves of your 
deceased relatives. 


Easy to set up 
—anyone can 

uickly set up a 
Seéee r Grave 
Cross. They last 
for ages. No grave 
need be unmarked. 


Badger Memo- 
rial Iron Grave 
Crosses are low 
yriced but beauti- 
Pal in their sim- 
plicity. 


Low priced— 
the prices vary 
from $10 .o $28, 
complete with 
base, name and in- 
scrip.ion. Send for 
catalog showing 
many beautiful 
designs. 


(a ¥ |.) hs 
space NW 
ascuenice 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 
1129 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


THE BOY WHO LOOKED AHEAD 


By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in thi sstory, were lucky to live 
in a town whihe gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy 
with god sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 


Price $1.00 Postage 10¢ extra 


THE ABBEY PRESS 


St. Meinrad $-3 Indiana 





BROKEN PATHS 


By Grace Keon 


Cecil’s father had mon- 
ey, Her mother wasg 
ambitious to climb in 
society. A young society 
lion, attracted by Cecil’s 
beauty, and _ possibly 
wealth, wanted to marry 
her. Her mother was 
overjoyed, it meant so 
much to her. Wealth and 
the glitter of society 
were all she wished for. 
She had the wealth, and 
now was an opportunity 
to enter the select sets. 
She would have sacri- 
ficed anything for this. 
Cecil did not love her 
suitor. But the happi- 
ness of several depended 
upon her marriage to him, and she accepted him. 
Then something happened! She must make a de- 
cision, but she was so perplexed she just didn’t 
know what to do. Would you have done what 
Cecil did? This is one of the greatest, most in- 
teresting novels ever written. You must read it. 
228 pages. Cloth bound, eight illustrations. 
Price $1.50. Postage 10¢ extra. 








The Catholic Girl’s Guide 
By REV. F. :. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.50 

The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A BROTHER? 


Young men, and middle-aged men, too, who do not feel called to the priesthood, yet have a 
desire to serve God more perfectly inthe religious state, will find in the Lay Brotherhood at St. 
Meinrad Abbey the place they are seeking. The Lay Brothers help to take care of the temporal 
affairs of the Abbey so that the Priests may devote themselves entirely to hteir duties in the sacred 
Ministry. In this way the Brothers share in the merits of the Priests without having to answer 
four the souls of others. 


“What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
(Mark VIII, 26.) 


To become a Brother one must have the intention to serve God by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, together with the health necessary fo rthe ordinary monastic duties of 


the loss of his soul?” 


prayer and work. Newcomers at the Abbey are given six months in which to learn about the life. 
After this they are invested as novices, and spend a year in learning the ways of self-sanctification. 
They are, however, free to leave at any time during this period. 


COME AND TRY! 
For further information write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 








Faith Desmond’s Last Stand 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


The Story of a 
young, unmarried girl 
who was told by two 
eminent New York 
physicians that she had 
but six months to live 
with the probability of 
extending her life to 
two years if she stayed 
in bed as an invalid. 
The choice of living a 

f natural life and living 
7 six months or an inva- 
f lid’s life and existing 
in a sick room for two 
years had to be made. 
aFith Desmond made 
j it. This exciting mys- 
j tery story of love, cour- 
age and a miracle and 
of many mysterious ad- 
ventures tells of Faith Desmond’s decision, her 


| faith Desmonds 
\” Last Stand 


Digebdeti Jordan 


Catholic Bible Stories 





experiences in Europe and of the wonderful mir- 
acle which occurred. Elizabeth Jordan has made 
this story so exciting with its detectives and its 
crooks that everyone wil want to read of this 
young unmarried girl’s difficulties and how she 
overcame them. Elizabeth Jordan is one of the 
best known of all the Catholic novelists in this 
country: 272 pages, bound in cloth, stamped in 
gold—price $1.50, postage 10¢ extra. 

THE ABBEY PRESS 


St. Meinrad 3-2 Indiana 


This book of Bible tSories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a iGft 
for both young and old than a copy of this 
handsomely illustrated book. 


237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 


St. Meinrad se3 Lndiana 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GRAYMOOR NOVENA 
To The Wonder-Worker 


TOO MANY THANKSGIVINGS HAVE BEEN SENT TO US TO 
PUBLISH, WHICH DEMONSTRATES WHAT A SUCCESSFUL INTER- 
CESSOR ST. ANTHONY IS WITH GOD. THESE ARE BUT FEW 
EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE. 

Cc. M. C., Georgia: “I beg to enclose a donation for St. Anthony's 
Bread Fund. This is in thanksgiving for favors granted me in business.” 

Mrs. M., N. Y. C.: “I am writing to thank you and dear St. Anthony 
that my favor has been granted. My husband was sick and out of work a 
long while. Thank God he has recovered and has gone back to work.” 

M. P., Moline, Ill.: “Enclosed find offering I promised St. Anthony for 
a favor granted, especially for favors for which my family were in need.” 

Mrs. C. J. H., Dayton, O.: “Enclosed please find offering for favor 
received. No reply had come from an advertisement concerning the sale 
of an automobile. I then turned to St. Anthony, asking of him the favor 
of finding a buyer for us. A buyer came unsolicited, and as the price 
was satisfactory, he took it. I think nothing else than our Blessed Lady 
and St. Anthony sold the machine, as the advertisement seemed useless.” 

THE FRIARS WILL BE PLEASED TO ENTER YOUR PETITIONS 
IN THE PERPETUAL NOVENA WHICH BEGINS EACH TUESDAY 
AND ENDS THE FOLLOWING WEDNESDAY, AND ALSO 
PRAY THAT YOU MAY RECEIVE A FAVORABLE ANSWER TO 
YOUR PRAYERS. SEND YOUR PETITIONS TO 


ST. ANTHONY’S GRAYMOOR SHRINE 
Friars of the Atonement 


Box 316 PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 




















TRAVELING LIGHT 


or 
Cycling Europe on Fifty Cents a Day 
By MAXIMILLIAN J. ST. GEORGE 


Visit with the author not 
only the great cities and well 
known attractions of Europe, 
but penetrate the out of way 
places, the small towns and 
countryside. Being familiar 
with the different languages 
he lived with the people of 
the countries he traveled 
through. He staid at their 
houses, ate with them, and 
entered into their social life. 
He saw the real Europe, and 
tells you about it and his in- 
teresting experiences there. 

An American university 
graduate, he crossed the 
ocean on a cattle boat with 
only $2.50. He relied on his 

wits and nerve and his knowledge of human 
nature. He found the people hospitable and an- 
xious to help him, and he traveled on his bicycle 
over Europe for nearly a year and a half cover- 
ing a distance of 16,300 miles. 


Illustrated by 48 full page pictures. 
329 pages. Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 
Postage 10¢ extra. 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department ae St. Meinrad, Ind. 





The Lure 
of 

the West 

by L.M. Wallace 
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THE LURE OF THE WEST 
By L. M. WALLACE 


An intensely interesting story. 

The reviewer in “The Ecclesiastical Review” 
of Philadelphia, says: 

“It is a powerful story—original, individual, 
non-conventual.” 

The literary critic in “The Fortnightly Re- 
view” of St. Louis, says: 

“There can no longer be any doubt that in ‘L. 
M. Wallace’ (a nom de plume) a new star of 
great power has arisen in the firmament of 
American Catholic fiction.” 

Beautifully bound in cloth, price $1.75. 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department i=: St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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